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DORAN ' 
Autumn DORAN Juveniles 


NANCY AND NICK BOOKS Five Volumes Olive Roberts Barton 


Knowing the endless appetite of children for “another story,” Olive Roberts Barto: 
has written the Nancy and Nick Books. Full of characters dear to the hearts of 
children in a wonderful land of make believe. Just the right mixture of things 
familiar and things unknown. NANCY AND NICK IN SCRUB-UP-LAND, NANCY 
AND NICK IN THE LAND OF DEAR-KNOWS-WHERE, NANCY AND NICK 
IN THE LAND-OF-NEAR-BY, NANCY AND NICK IN HELTER-SKELTER 
LAND, NANCY AND NICK IN TOPSY-TURVY-LAND. Illustrated throughout 
with Color Jackets and Covers by E. R. Higgins. Each, net, $1.00 



















































JACK-IN-THE-BOX BOOKS Four Volumes Marion Ames Taggart 


The adventures of four happy children at the age when clubs, pass-words, and country 
adventuring, the mysteries of the dark attie and the delights of a playhouse in the 
trees are the golden legends of life, by the author of “The Little Grey House,” “Six 
Girls and the Tea Room,” and “The Daughters of the Little Grey House.” The 
volumes of this new series are illustrated in color and black and white by Anne Merri 
man Peck. AT GREENACRES, THE QUEER LITTLE MAN, THE BOTTLE IMP, 
and POPPY’S PLUCK, Illustrated throughout and with Color Jackets by E. R. Higgins 
Each, net, $1.50 


THE BOY JOURNALISTS AROUND THE WORLD SERIES 

Francis Rolt- Wheeler 
Every boy and girl with a spirit of adventure will want to follow the adventures of 
Stewart Garfield fighting the mysterious plot which began with his father’s disap 
pearance in the West Indies, will want to go with him to hunt treasure in the Andes 
PLOTTING IN PIRATE SEAS, Volume I, HUNTING HIDDEN TREASURE IN 
THE ANDES, Volume II. Illustrated in Black and White, with Full Color Jacket 
by C. A. Federer. Each, Net $1.50 











































THE ROMANCE HISTORY OF AMERICA SERIES 
Francis Rolt - Wheeler 
History more wonderful than any fairy tale—more interesting than any piece of fiction 
That is the idea which prompted the writing of this series. The first volume is a 
fascinating story of the making of this continent from the dawn of the world down 
through the ages of continental convulsions. The second book tells of the arrival of 
ae the white man in America. 
lMustration from “Plot IN THE DAYS BEFORE COLUMBUS, Volume I, THE QUEST OF THE 
isto ieee WESTERN WORLD, Volume II. [Illustrated in Black and White, with Full Colo: 
Jacket by C. A. Federer. Each, Net, $1.50 























Other Important Titles 














DAVID BLAIZE AND THEBLUE THE SWISS FAMILY ROBIN 
DOOR SON 






















E. F. BENSON $2.00 24 plates by HeatH Rosinson $3.0 
BONNIE PRINCE FETLAR GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES 
MARSHALL SAUNDERS $2.00 a4 plates ty Somes Seecs . cal 
coMetpenpniieeatenee sie THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 
2 : ROBINSON CRUSOE H. E. MARSHALL 
pag oye nay lg ae 24 plates by Nort Pocock — $3.00 Illustrated in color $3.5 
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Selected STOKES Books You Will Want in Your Library 


MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY AN ARGOSY 
OF MODERN ENGLAND OF FABLES 


in Four Volumes: Volumes I and II now Edited by FREDERIC TABER COOPER 
ready; Volumes ITI and IV in Spring, 1922 Illustrated by PAUL BRANSOM 








England’s history drawn in its essentials 


from the pages of the world-famous Punch. The only comprehensive collection of table 


A presenting of events as they happened day literature available. From the rich fund of 
by day, a mine of information on the manners, original material and the best translations the 
customs and fashions of the Victorian age— fables have been carefully selected, translated 
literally a history of the Victorians written by or edited and arranged in historical sequence 
themselves—your history shelf will be incom- The impressive beauty of the twenty-four full 


plete without it. Order by set only. Volumes 
I and II will be sent you at once. Volumes III 
and 1V next Spring. Remit for the entire set 
with order, or for two volumes now ($10) and 
for two in the spring ($10). 


page color plates by Mr. Bransom combine with 
the text in a truly important achievement. Cloth 
4to, boxed, net $7.50. Autograph edition, 365 
copies, signed by Mr. Bransom, $25.00 








Stokes’ Books for Young People 








DAYS OF THE DISCOVERERS By L. LAMPREY 


Events in the period of great discoverers vitalized by the use of new material and put into story form 
woven about historical characters. The author, seeing the events through the eyes of boys and girls who 
lived in the times pictured, is strictly accurate as to fact and succeeds in creating a true-to-life historical 
atmosphere. This is the first volume in the “Great Days in American History” Series. With 4 illustrations 
in color and 11 in black-and-white by FLORENCE CHOATE and ELIZABETH CURTIS. Cloth, 8vo 


net $2.50. 


THE CHINESE FAIRY BOOK By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


The most comprehensive and varied collection of oriental tales ever made available for American 
readers—seventy-three stories of fresh charm and infinite variety. With 6 illustrations by George Hood 
‘loth, 12mo, net $2.50. 


THE SWEDISH FAIRY BOOK By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


Tales from the best original sources of Swedish folklore, in the simple, naive manner which the 
traditional rendering demands. With 8 striking illustrations by George Hood. Cloth, 12mo0, net $2.50 


A POPULAR SCHOOL GIRL 
THE PRINCESS OF THE SCHOOL By ANGELA BRAZIL 


Stories that combine the busy, happy life of every day with the excitement of special schoolgirl ad 
ventures in a wholesome, natural way. Each, illustrated, cloth, 12mo, net $1.75 


PRINCE AND ROVER 
OF CLOVERFIELD FARM By HELEN FULLER ORTON 


True-to-life stories of the busy, happy life of an old-fashioned home on a farm, told and retold by a 
nother to her little boys until they begged that she write them down for other children to read. Wath 
8 full-page illustrations and chapter head-pieces in two colors. Cloth, &vo, net $1.00 














Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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| have copies. 





Marshall Jones. Juveniles 





A DAY IN A COLONIAL HOME 

By DELLA R. PRESCOTT 

Edited by John Cotton Dana 
An account of a successful experiment in the New- 
ark, N. J., Library in arousing interest in the home. 
It is no exaggeration to say that every library mone 
$1.25 


THE STORY OF JESUS 

Compiled and arranged 

3y ETHEL NATHALIE DANA 
Containing forty five-color reproductions of paint- 
ings by Italian Primitives and Bible text. Generally 
recognized as the best available influence in creating 
a lasting impression of Christ’s life on the minds of 
children Price, $16.50 

Unbound sheets, $15.00 


INKLINGS FOR THINKLINGS 

By SUSAN HALE 

(Sister of Edward FE. Hale) 
An unusual book for little children. A photographic 
reproduction of the original manuscript written in 
1863. Useful in helping children to draw. 


Illustrated. 2.00 





THE PILGRIM SPIRIT 
By GEORGE P. BAKER 
Written for the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission 
and produced at Plymouth. Valuable from its his- 
torical and patriotic standpoint. Widely used by 
schools. Over 17,000 copies sold within four week 
from publication. 
Illustrated edition, cloth, $1.50; paper 50 cent 


UP THE MAZARUNI FOR DIAMONDS 

sy WILLIAM J. LAVARRE 

Introduction by Anthony Fiala 
An interesting account of travel and adventure in a 
little known section of South America by a veteran 
scout who has just returned from a second trip in 
the same region. Of permanent library value. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


GUS HARVEY, THE BOY SKIPPER OF 
CAPE ANN 
By CAPT. CHARLTON L. SMITH 
A good sea and boat-building story that every boy 
likes. Glossary and illustrations, wholesome and in 
every respect a desirable book. $1.65 





MARSHALL JONES COMPANY, (Publishers) 212 Summer Street, Boston | 
































PUTNAMS’ LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 





ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE. 


Being the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store, English books are supplied as easily as American, and duty-free. 


The stock of our Retail Store is available for library orders and includes books 


of every description. 


our prices will be found satisfactory. 


Putnams 








All orders, large or small, are handled quickly, intelligently, and accurately, and 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 






Library Department 


2 West 45th Street, New York City 


Jast West of 5th Avenue 
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Nothing is Too Good for the Child 


The greatest minds in Literature and Art are seeking to leave some permanent impre 
upon the plastic material of the child’s mind. 


APPLICATION IS INVITED 


for our list of Art Picture Books and Story Books for Children, including a choice variety 
illustrated by such notable artists as :— 
KATE GREENAWAY BEATRIX POTTER H. M. BROCK 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT WALTER CRANE LESLIE BROOKE 
and many others 








The following are worthy additions to our already famous list 


The Robin’s Christmas Eve 


By C. E. BOWEN 
In response to constant requests for a reissue of this famous poem for children, we have 
issued an entirely new edition, tastefully bound in art paper boards, and beautifully illus- 
trated with 15 original colored illustrations. Size 8x 614. Net $1.00 


Kate Greenaway—Language of Flowers 


All lovers of the beautiful will rejoice to hear that another of Kate Greenaway’s master- 
pieces has been reprinted and is now ready for delivery. In varnished picture boards, 
cloth back, size 6x 5. Net $1.00 


A Newand Original Fairy Tales Series 
By SKIMBLE SKAMBLE 


| Pi Bs¥. we Each volume illustrated with three original page plates in color, and 
she iin { numerous black and white illustrations in the text. Strongly bound in 
1 cloth, with colored picture cover inset. Size 6x 414 

Each Net 60 cts. 
THE DARK WOOD 
THE PRINCESS AND THE ELF 
PERIWINKLE AND THE FAIRIES 
THE CONCEITED PRINCESS 


l. 
3: 
4. 


THEEE Three Kittens in a Boat 


. | Being the adventures of Micky, Kitty and Jack. Profusely 

oA A illustrated with 15 full page original colored illustrations. Art 
moore © boards, inset cover picture in colors. Size 6% x 5. 

Net 75 cts. 

The PETER RABBIT BOOKS are being adopted by more and more Schools and Libraries 


every year. “The pictures are gems likely to last in the memory of a rising generation.” 
All titles stocked in special reinforced binding for Library and School use. 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 


26 EAST 22nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW BOOKS FOR OLD 











One expensive picture book will do the work of two or 
three if worn-out copies are rehabilitated in our Children’s 
Scrapbooks. Price 17c up. Write us or see catalog No. 24 
for particulars. 


GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 
| 

















Chivers’ Bindings 


For more than thirty-five years we have continuously bound NEW and 
OLD books for Public Libraries. 

Chivers’ bindings have won recognition because of their strength, flexi- 
bility and lasting qualities. 

The books we bind will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough 
for service, thus effecting for the Library a saving of time, money and effort. 

We supply NEW books bound in one or other of our three methods: 
viz.—half leather—full buckram, or publishers’ covers, strongly reinforced. 

During 1921 we propose to issue frequent lists of new, worth-while 
fiction and juveniles, carefully selected and specially priced. We will be glad 
to send copies to Libraries on request. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Inc. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FIVE 


New Volland Books 
(sood for Children 


MOTHER GOOSE—New Popular Edition 
Paintings by Frederick Richardson 
A charming new popular priced edition of the famous Volland MOTHER GOOSE, 
with twenty-four of the same imaginative color illustrations by Frederick Richard- 
son. Page after page of the beloved rhymes, strikingly decorated, with cover and end- 
sheets in full color—sturdily bound, for hard everyday use—with an authoritative 
foreword by Eulalie Osgood Grover. Ina handsome gift box... Price $1.35 each, net 


AMERICAN INDIAN FAIRY TALES 

Compiled by W.T. Larned. Illustrated by John Rae 
W. T. Larned, after months of research into their enchanting lore and 
traditions, has gathered the best of the American Indian Fairy Tales into this Volland 
Book, and John Rae, illustrator of FAIRY TALES FROM FRANCE, has made 
them live again in pictures that glow with the primitive colors of the race. Bound 
So DOAGUR. Eb Bi APUUIE WEEE IE. ooo oo sic senceescccecnceeces Price $1.35 each, net. 


THE CHRISTMAS STOR Y—The Ideal Christmas Gift 

From the Bible. Illustrated by John Rae 
The simple, beautiful story of the first Christmas, told in the exact words of Luke 
and Matthew, in either version: Douay (Catholic) or King James (Protestant) 
Exquisitely illustrated in full color by John Rae, illustrator of AMERICAN INDIAN 
FAIRY TALES. It is a gift book of universal appeal to parents, children, relatives, 
friends and mere acquaintances. Presented in a colorful gift box. Price $1.00 each, net. 


EDDIE ELEPHANT—A New ‘“‘Sunny Book”’ 

Written and sllustrated by Johnny Gruelle 
Here is another Volland “Sunny Book” by the creator of RAGGEDY ANN and 
RAGGEDY ANDY and THE LITTLE BROWN BEAR. It is a gem of 
juvenile story and illustration by that whimsical genius, Johnny Gruelle. 
In full colors and packed in a handsome gift box......... Price 75 cents each, net 


TALES OF LITTLE DOGS—Another New ‘‘Sunny Book’’ 
By Carrie Jacobs-Bond. Illustrated by Katherine Sturges Dodge 


A companion book to the famous “Tales of Little Cats,” by the same author 
Charming verses on dog playmates, with a merry musical swing. With full page 
illustrations by Katherine Sturges Dodge, who painted the pictures for “How Sing 
Found The World Was Round.” Like all of the other Volland “Sunny Books,” it 
is printed artistically, bound substantially, decorated in full color and tucked in an 
attractive anit DOK ....625..0. 0: Gecnecedsocvensceck BOG 7@ CONS Chek, net 





At Bookstores, or Direct from the Publishers 


P. F. VOLLAND COMPANY 


Publishers of Books Good for Children 
CHICAGO 


Toronto 





New York 
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FOURTH REVISED EDITION READY OCTOBER 10th 




















To give practical aid to parents in the 
selection of children’s reading, distribute the 


BOOKSHELF 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


An illustrated catalog of 48 pages. A selected 
list of the best books for children—giving 
publisher and correct price. Divided into 
three main sections: 1. Books for children 
under 10 years, 2. Books for older boys and 
girls, 3. Books for Boy Scouts. 

Attractive cover, done by Maurice Day and 
reproduced in four colors. 

This edition has a complete author index 
making it of increased value. 


Prepared especially for use during 


Children’s Book Week, November 13-19 
SPECIAL EDITORIAL BOARD 








Selection of all titles will be made by: 
MISS CLARA W. HUNT, Superintendent of Children’s Work, Brooklyn Public Library 
MISS RUTH G. HOPKINS, Director of Children’s Work, Bridgeport Public Library 
MR. FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS, Chief Librarian, Boy Scouts of America 





= READY FOR DELIVERY OCTOBER 10th “Wal 


At price that covers printing cost only 


100 copies $6.00-—-250 copies $14.00— 500 copies $25.00—1000 copies $45.00 


(Imprint $1.50 extra per order) 





CR. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th Street, NEW YORK 
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You'd think a child was sub- 


normal if he didn’t like Brownies, 








wouldn’t you? 


If you haven’t one of these 


3rownies wash their hands ite clez : “hi , 
Brownies wash their hands quite clean, posters for your Children’s Room, 
A dirty book they’ve never seen. 7 

> mies + - , 2} rree, ’ , 

Brownies do not show their greed you'll want one of course. 


By eating candy when they read. 


Brownies do not mark their books, 
For this they know would spoil their looks. 
Brownies put their books away; 

They find them on the shelf next day. Library Supplies Department 
Copyright. 














| By MARY DOUSMAN, Children’s Librarian, Mil- 
| __waukee Publie Library. DEMOCRAT PRINTING 


| Printed in black on a soft tan cover paper, 14x22 


| inches. Hand-colored, like Miss Dousman’s original, COMPANY 
| it makes a most attractive and valuable poster for 
jae CS epee. MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Uncolored..........50e |Hand-colored........ 90¢ 












































McClurg’s— 


book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
330 East Ohio Street - Chicago 
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VIEW IN CHILDREN’S ROOM, NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The wall shelving shown is of metal 4'6" high equipped with 9” “Open Bar” 
adjustable shelves. 





The main stack room and 43 other rooms in this library are all equipped 
with SNEAD STANDARD STACKS, the total book capacity of same being 
3,500,000 volumes. 





Long experience in equipping libraries of all sizes has given our experts 
a fund of valuable information on library construction and arrangement, 
which is available without charge or obligation to the library officials and 
architects. 

Detailed plans and description of many notable library buildings are 
found in our publication “Library Planning, Bookstacks and Shelving,” which 
will be sent free wherever it will be useful in the promotion of scientific library 
construction 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 18A9 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Canadian Braach: 250 Richmond, West, Toronto, Canada. 
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Some Children’s Librarians 
By R. R. BOWKER 


HAT would Mother Sanders think if, which duplicates the branch library in the same 


within half a century after the beginning 

of her work with and for children, she 
could re-visit in spirit an A, L. A. conference 
of these later years? Here she would witness 
the Children’s Library section in full vigor of 
operation, with more to talk about than there 
was time to talk in and larger than the A. L. 
A. conferences of her time. She would see hun- 
dreds in attendance, a large proportion of them 
graduates of library schools, which did not 
even exist in her day! Happily, Miss Hewins 


is still with us to rejoice in the progress that 
has been made since her own pioneer work 
helped to set the pace. 


From the early work 
‘of these two, as has already been recorded in 
the LipraRy JouRNAL, has arisen the remark- 
able development thru the American library 
system of work with the children, work empha- 
sized as even more important than that with 
adults, because it looks forward toward the fu- 
ture instead of reminiscing of the past or limit- 
ing effort to the present. A full generation 
indeed has passed since the early work, so that, 
as in the experience of Mrs. Root at Provi- 
dence, some of those who enjoyed the benefit of 
library facilities in their childhood days are 
now “grown ups.” Indeed fathers and mothers 
rejoice in the help anl stimulus which they had 
and therefore are the more anxious that their 
own children. should have the full benefit of 
the newer facilities which have come with the 
new times. 

There are now-a-days few libraries in our 
cities which have not children’s rooms and 
many of the rural libraries are not far behind 
in their work for children. Pittsburgh devel- 
oped years ago a library school for children’s 
librarians, Cleveland has the honor of the first 
branch devoted especially to children, in the 
charmingly remodeled house with its grotes- 
querie furnishings and reminders of fairy tales 
so pleasant to children, and Brooklyn boasts 
the initial Carnegie building built exclusively 
for children’s use in the Brownsville Branch 


Yiddish district which the children have now 
left to the adults. 

The New York Public Library has in its Cen- 
tral Building, its forty-three branches and six 
substations forty-eight children’s rooms each 
under charge of a children’s librarian, so 
that Miss Annie Carroll Moore as supervisor 
of children’s work represents in a_ single 
person over a hundred children’s library 
workers. Incidentally it may be said that she 
has taken over some of Miss Plummer’s rela- 
tions in the continuing intimacy with the 
“fairy godmother” Miss Shedlock whom Miss 
Plummer induced to come to this country from 
England to tell fairy stories to American chil- 
dren in our libraries and for whom Miss Moore 
has in turn stood as godmother. When Miss 
Shedlock departed for the home country last 
year it was Miss Moore who freighted with 
tokens of good wishes the fairy ship which 
was presented to Miss Shedlock as testimony 
of the esteem in which children’s librarians 
and children themselves remembered her and 
her work. Miss Moore graduated from the 
Pratt Library School in 1896 and with the 
exception of her work for children in the Pratt 
Institute Library from 1896 until 1906 all of 
her 25 years of library work have been spent 
in the work with children of the New York 
Public Library. Incident to that work she has 
done many good things of a special nature in 
addition to her co-operation with Miss Shed- 
lock, as her organization of the lectures on chil- 
dren’s literature given in the N. Y. P. L., her 
promotion of the library development in Miss 
Anne Morgan’s work for the devastated regions 
of France when she made it possible for Miss 
Greene and Miss O'Connor to undertake pioneer 
work there, and in the book which gives the 
results of her experiences, “Roads to Child- 
hood,” published last year by G. H. Doran. 

Brooklyn comes second only to Manhattan, in 
Greater New York and thruout the country in 
thirty-four branches and 


having in its sta- 








tions thirty-two children’s rooms all under 
the supervision of Miss Clara Whitehill Hunt 
as superintendent of the Children’s Depart- 
ment. Miss Hunt had no sooner graduated 
from the New York State Library School 
in 1898 than she began to devote herself to this 
specialty of children’s work in the Apprentices’ 
Library in Philadelphia. Dr. Hill, however, 
immediately commandeered her in October, 
1898, for like work in the Newark Public Li- 
brary and in 1903 Brooklyn having robbed 
Newark of its head, he in turn brought Miss 
Hunt to the Brooklyn Public Library where 
in the 18 years she has developed the chil- 
dren’s work from a start at zero into one of 
the foremost features of this library system, 
culminating in the opening of the Brownsville 
Children’s Branch in 1914. Miss Hunt has been 
recognized as one of the foremost authorities 
of the A. L. A. in the Children’s Library sec- 
tion and in 1913 gave to librarians, teachers and 
parents the benefit of her experience in the lit- 
tle manual “What Shall We Read to the Chil- 
dren” published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany in that year. Miss Hunt has also, besides 
contributing on library and educational topics 
to the professional journals, done not a little 
literary work directly for and about chil- 
dren as in “About Harriet” and “The Little 


House in the Woods.” 
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The work with children in the Boston Pub- 
lic library was started by Herbert Putnam im- 
mediately after the opening of the present 
building in 1895. Hence, the children’s room 
there is one of the oldest in the country and 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary last year. 
Miss Alice M. Jordan has been identified with 
the room since 1902 when, because of previous 
teaching experience and work as a reference as- 
sistant, she was asked to undertake this special 
form of library service. She admits entering 
upon it with reluctance, feeling that the refer- 
ence department offered greater interest and 
opportunity, a feeling early abandoned. First 
as chief of the Children’s Department, and later 
as supervisor of the work with children thru- 
out the library system, Miss Jordan has built 
up this side of the activities of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, aiming to connect it with the other 
educational forces in the city and make it a 
strong factor in the lives of boys and girls. 
To-day there are thirty-one centers making pro- 
vision for the youth of the community and these 
with the schools having class-room libraries 
and certain other institutions, make a total of 
two hundred and thirty-six points of contact 
between the Public Library and children, With 
the enlargement of school work thru class in- 
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ALICE M. JORDAN 


struction and thru direct association with par- 
ents and teachers have come the removal of 
the age limit and the establishment of story 
telling as a library function. Miss Jordan has 
long been on the Literature Committee of the 
National Congress of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and prepared for it a list of “One Thousand 
Books” which is published as a document of the 
Bureau of Education. Beside training  assis- 
tants needed by the Boston Public Library for 
children’s work, Miss Jordan has for a num- 
ber of years given the course at Simmons Col- 
lege in work with children and has lectured at 
the Library Schools in Pittsburgh and New 
York. 

Providence has had the good fortune of en- 
joying the services of Mrs. Mary E. S. Root 
ever since the beginning of its children’s work 
more than twenty years ago. She studied art 
before her marriage but devoted herself to the 
study of children’s literature after the birth of 
her two children, one of whom is now a gradu- 
ate of the New York State Library School. She 
organized the Children’s Room in 1900 when 
children’s libraries were few and aids to book 
selection fewer so that she had to try out things 
for herself. In her service for the Playground 
Association she picked up two important facts: 
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one that the library was near a ward in which 
juvenile delinquency was greatest; the other 
that there were so many bookless bomes in the 
city. This led her to emphasize the importance 
of class-room visits to the library and it can 
now be said that each child ip school in Provi- 
dence is brought to the library by the teacher 
at least once in every year. She has had the 
felicity of finding what this library work has 
meant in practical outcome. One little chap 
who began with fairy tales, turning thence to 
the Iliad and Odyssey and Greek myths, 
found his vocation when Mrs. Root acquainted 
him with Norse folk-tales and brought out from 
the stack William Morris’ “Sigurd the Volsung.” 
Since he graduated from Brown and _ refused 
an offer as instructor he has made his way to 
Norway on the urgency of the Scandinavian 
Foundation and is devoting himself to the 
study of Scandinavian literature. Another 
early reader who was much interested in books 
on electricity is now at the head of an edu- 
cational film company and recently suggested 
the desirability of a film showing “What a Li- 
brary Meant to Mr. Man,” starting with the 
first experiences in the children’s room. Mrs. 
Root has done her bit in most of the welfare 
associations in Providence but is most proud 
of her service as chairman of the Recreation 
Committee in the Child Welfare exhibits organ- 
ized after the war. She started the summer 
courses on children’s work in the Simmons Col- 
lege Library School, delivered last year at Yale 
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an instructive lecture on the subject and has 
been especially useful in giving practical illus- 
trations when she visited other libraries of her 
method of training children in the use of a 
book, by catechising them as to what are table 
of contents, index, ete., and how to find 
this or that in the library. She has always 
worked out lines of her own which her col- 
leagues have found a most useful pattern and 
inspiration. 

Cleveland and its public library have a loyal 
daughter in Miss Effie Louise Power who has 
returned from flights afield to her home for in- 
creasing opportunities of usefulness. She be- 
gan her library career in 1895 as apprentice in 
the Cleveland Public Library and of course owes 
her inspiration to that chief of beloved memory 
William Howard Brett, the best of men in en- 
dowing all his associates with loving affection 
for their calling. After a brief period as 
school librarian of the Central High School of 
Cleveland she returned to take charge of the 
so-called “Juvenile Alcove” under Mr. Breet’s 
supervision and encouragement, opening the 
first children’s room and thus becoming the first 
children’s librarian in the Cleveland system. 
In pursuing her development in this special field 
she became a member of the staff of the Carnegie 
Library at Pittsburgh and after attendance at its 


library school for a year was given its diploma 


in 1904. For a while she was the head of the 
children’s department in the St. Louis Public 
Library, a position which she has also occupied 
at Pittsburgh where in later years she has been 
a member of the faculty of the library school. 
She performed a further service for her adopted 
place in acting five years as instructor in chil- 
dren’s literature in the Cleveland City Normal 
School. Relinquishing her Pittsburgh relation- 
ship she is now Director of children’s work in 
the Cleveland Public Library where she ini- 
tiated the work in the old days. She has had 
a wide experience in lecturing to library schools 
in every part of the country and has been es- 
pecially successful in developing work with 
public schools. She has been President of the 
Library Department of the National Education 
Association and chairman of the Ghildren’s 
Section of the A. L. A. She is the author 
of “How the Children of a great City get 
Their Books” and a handbook on story-tell- 
ing. Thus school and library are equally in- 
debted to the inspiration which she received 
from Mr. Brett and has in turn kindled in the 
newer generation. 

This article dealing with pioneers in the East- 
ern field is to be continued in a second paper 
on other children’s librarians, chiefly in the 


West. 


Children’s Book Week Club Program 


HE following suggestions for a Club Pro- 
gram to be used during Children’s Book 
Week, November 13th to 19th, have been sent 
out by Mary Lemist Titcomb, chairman of the 
Division of Library Extension of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
1. Poems children love. 


Coleridge. Kubla Khan. 

Whittier. Barbara Frietchie. 

Riley. The Name of Old Glory. 

Scott. Lochinvar. 

Browning. The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Byron. Night Before Waterloo. 

Note: The above are merely suggestive. If possible 
have this subject covered by a mother who can tell 
from personal experience her children’s favorites. 

2. Robert Louis Stevenson, born November 13th. 
(a) A short sketch of life. 

(b) Books which the children like: 
Kidnapped. 
Black Arrow. 
Child’s Garden of Verse. 
Treasure Island (Illus. by Wyeth). 
Prince Otto. 

3. Children’s books of an older generation. 

(a) Tuer—Pages and Pictures from Forgotten Chil- 
dren’s Books. 
(b) The New Boy and the Old Book. 
Digest, vol. 67, Dec. 2, 1920.) 
4. The Book Beautiful. 
What has been done in the making of books for children. 
Examples from editions illustrated by Arthur Rackham, 

N. C. Wyeth, Charles Robinson, Maxfield Parrish, 

Howard Pyle, Jessie Willcox Smith and others. 

5. Louisa May Alcott, the Alcott Home and the 

Alcott Books. 

6. The books my children choose themselves: 
(a) Books the boys choose. 
(b) Books the girls choose. 

7. How shall I choose my children’s books? 
Lowe, O. Literature for Children. 
Moore, A. C. Roads to Childhood. 
Olcott, F. J. Children’s Reading. 
Hunt, C. W. What Shall We Read to the Children. 

8. The story hour, a pathway to the book. 

Bryant, S. C. How to Tell Stories to Children. 
Wiggin and Smith. The Fairy Ring. 
Lyman. Story telling: What to Tell and How to Tell It. 
Olcott, F. J. Books of Elves and Fairies. 
Houghton, L. Telling Bible Stories. 

It is not expected that an entire afternoon will be given 
to the discussion of children’s reading, and consequently 
a variety of topics is presented for choice. 

Mary L. Titcoms, Chairman, Division of Library Exten- 
sion, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


FREE ON REQUEST 

The Birmingham Public Library has a run 
of the Birmingham News, January, 1919, to 
March, 1920, lacking September and Novem- 
ber, bound by months, 13 volumes in all, 
which it will give to any library willing to 
pay transportation charges. Address: Refer- 
ence Department, Public Library, Birmingham, 
Ala. 
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The Carnegie Library School—A_ Bit of History 


By ELVA S. SMITH 


Cataloger and Annotator of Children’s Books, Carnegie Library, and Instructor in the Carnegie 





HE full importance of library work with 
children is just beginning to be realized: 
the opportunities for its development, at 
home and abroad, are greater in number and 
more varied in character than ever before; but 
the supply of trained workers has not kept pace 
with the increasing demand and the number of 
children’s librarians available at the present 
time is quite inadequate for the needs. If these 
conditions continue to prevail, standards of 
service will be materially lowered and_ the 
quality of children’s work must inevitably de- 
teriorate. This disparity in supply and demand 
has naturally directed attention, not only to the 
necessity of attracting recruits to this form of 
social work, but also to the existing facilities 
for training. 

The Carnegie Library School was the first to 
enter the field and for twenty vears it has spe- 
cialized in the training of children’s librarians. 
For its origin one must fo back to the early 
history of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
In the eighteen-nineties work with children was 
a new phase of the public library movement 
and no special provision for young people was 
made in the original building; but in February, 
1896, a few months after it had been opened to 
the people, one of the rooms designed for 
periodicals was transformed into a children’s 
reading-room and in April, 1898, a separate de- 
partment was created for the purpose of or- 
ganizing and systematizing the children’s work. 
Development was amazingly rapid. New chil- 
dren’s rooms were opened, reading circles 
formed, and story-telling introduced as a li- 
brary method. Collections of books were sent 
to the schools and playgrounds, and home li- 
braries and clubs started in sections of the 
city not easily reached by the other agencies 
established. 

To carry on these varied activities, trained 
workers with children were urgently needed, but 
they were not available. As an experiment, the 
library turned for its supply of children’s li- 
brarians to the Pittsburgh and Allegheny Kin- 
dergarten College. This innovation was an im- 
provement over the employment of untrained 
assistants, for the kindergartners were original, 
resourceful. and accustomed to dealing with 
children; but they lacked a knowledge of tech- 
nical library methods and of children’s Jitera- 
ture. It was evident that some other provision 


Library School, Pittsburgh 


must be made for the future needs of the rapidl: 
expanding department and so, in October, 1900, 
a training class was organized, five students 
being selected from the twelve applicants. Other 
libraries were quick to recognize the value of 
special training for the new line of work and 
they began to apply for students to fill positions. 
Thus the Training School for Children’s Li- 
brarians came to birth and began its first year 
as an organized school in September, 1901, 
with a class of thirteen. 

The chief assets of the new school were the 
recognition of the immediate need, a vision of 
great and far-reaching possibilities, “library 
spirit” in fullest measure, and unlimited en- 
thusiasm. It had no separate quarters of its 
own, no special funds except the small amount 
received for tuition fees, and only a very meager 
equipment. The library had outgrown its 
building within two years of its opening and 
the lecture hall was the only space available for 
the students. Individual desks and a small table 
transformed one end into a makeshift study and 
class room, at least for the hours when it was 
not in use for public lectures or entertainments. 
As the room served also for overflow exhibits 
from the Carnegie Museum, the earnest student 
might ponder upon the mysteries of the human 
frame, or study the intricacies of the muscular 
system, by way of diversion, when catalog 
problems were particularly perplexing. At the 
other end of the long room was the desk of 
the assistant director, ever ready to give needed 
information, reassure the timid as to the safety 
of the “incline” or direct the student, bewildered 
by the strange and unaccountable topography of 
Pittsburgh, to Mulberry Way or Negley Run. 
As a by-product of the training, one acquired a 
knowledge of the city scarcely equalled by that 
of the Oldest Inhabitant. 

Being a pioneer in a specialized field, there 
was no well-trodden path to follow and the new 
school had, perforce, to blaze its own trail. In 
addition to a knowledge of library technique, it 
was obvious that a competent children’s librarian 
needed sympathy with children, ability to deal 
with them individually and in groups, a knowl. 
edge of children’s books, and an understanding 
of the educational and social agencies with 
which she must needs co-operate; but the best 
methods of approach, the comparative values of 
different studies, and the proper correlation of 
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separate courses could only be determined by 
experience. The first curriculum was, neces- 
sarily, experimental in character. The instruc- 
tion in technical subjects and library methods 
was carried on by the heads of departments and 
branch librarians, who gave generously of their 
time and knowledge that the new undertaking 
might be a success. Other lectures were given by 
the faculty of the Kindergarten College and the 
course for the first few years had a strong tinge 
of Frobelism. Every stray bit of philosophy 
that chanced to come one’s way, any quaint 
morality encountered in one’s reading was sure 
to find a place, sooner or later, in a “Mother 
Play” abstract. As for the intellectual joys of 
“The Education of Man,” these were reserved 
for senior and special students. 

According to early library school pedagogy. 
knowledge might be a treasure, but practice was 
the key to it; and the lectures were therefore 
supplemented by actual experience gained in the 
different library agencies, each student being re- 
quired to give twenty-one hours of work week- 
ly, a total of eight hundred and forty hours for 
the first year of training. This practical mode 
of teaching or “glorified apprentice course” was 
necessitated at first by financial conditions: the 
work serving as compensation to the library 
for the time given to the class by members of its 
staff, but great stress was laid upon its value 
for the student also. Perhaps the large amount 
of time was a hardship; but, if so, the pioneer 
classes were too much in earnest, too interested 
and enthusiastic to realize it, and the plan had 
certain definite merits. Students worked out 
their own salvation, as emergencies arose in 
home library, club, or deposit station, thus de- 
veloping initiative and self-reliance. Moreover, 
they became a real part of a remarkably live 
institution, were brought into close contact with 
those who were formulating its policies and 
shaping its course, and acquired from the first 
a personal responsibility for their work and a 
professional attitude toward it. 

In the intervals of lectures, problems and 
practice, there were “Games” and “Occupa- 
tions” and an appalling list of books to be read. 
Incidentally, also, one must strive to master the 
much-io-bedesired “library hand”; but painful 
recollections of weekly copies to be written long 
after one’s associates had acquired that useful 
accomplishment forbid more than a_ passing 
mention. Proficiency in the art of typewriting 
and in the making of picture bulletins was also 
considered highly desirable. For general cul- 
ture and to counteract the influence of an im- 
moderate number of children’s books, there 
were University Extension lectures, not then an 


“elective:” and the proper community spirit 


was inculcated by required attendance at vari- 
ous educational and civic gatherings. Certainly 
al] reasonable precautions were taken to pre- 
vent the prospective librarians from getting the 
“cameefious hump” that comes “from having 
too little to do.” j 

It is unnecessary to follow the history of the 
school in detail; but a few milestones, here and 
there, along its way of progress may well be 
noted. 

In 1903, Mr. Carnegie, who had become in- 
terested in the work, asked to be permitted to 
contribute to its support. His generous gift 
enabled the school to provide needed books and 
supplies, to recompense its teaching staff, and 
to supplement its regular courses by additional 
lectures by prominent librarians, educators, and 
other social workers. This financial aid was 
continued until in 1916 it became a department 
of the Carnegie Institute, a separate but affiliat- 
ed institution, endowed by Mr. Carnegie for edu- 
cational purposes. At this time the name was 
officially changed to Carnegie Library School 
and an increased endowment was granted, but 
it remained under the direction of the Director 
of the Library as before. 

During the period of rebuilding in 1905 and 
1906 the school led an itinerant existence, at 
ene time finding a temporary home in the base- 
ment of an apartment house, at another occu- 
pying the upper balcony of Carnegie Music 
Hall. Not until February, 1907, did it have suit- 
ably equipped rooms of its own. With the in- 
creasing number of students these quarters soon 
proved inadequate, and in 1917 a new study hall 
and class room were provided on the second 
floor of the library building. A student house 
was opened in 1907 and has been maintained 
ever since. 

An interesting feature of 1907 was an ex- 
hibit prepared for the Social Economy section 
of the Jamestown Exposition. It consisted of 
photographs, placards, and other material illus- 
trating library work with children in Pitts- 
burgh and other cities, and won for the school 
a gold medal. The jury also awarded a bronze 
medal for its installation. The exhibit not only 
attracted attention to the library school and the 
opportunities for training which it offered, but 
it aroused interest in the children’s library move- 
ment and gave to many people a new conception 
of its meaning and its educational value. Libra- 
rians, school superintendents, supervisors of 
education, directors of museums, and students 
interested in economic problems—people from 
all parts of the United States and many for- 
eign countries—visited the booth and took away 
printed matter. Talks on children’s work were 
given by the assistants in charge and free story 
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hours held for the children visiting the Exposi- 
tion or attending schools in the neighboring 
towns. One international story hour included 
the little Greeks, Syrians, Egyptians, Hungari- 
ans, Filipinos, French, Japanese, Indians and 
Eskimos on the grounds. A similar exhibition 
of local work at the Western Pennsylvania Ex- 
position held in Pittsburgh not only advertised 
the school, but gave the people of the city a 
better idea of what the library was doing thru 
its different branches and other agencies. 

Space does not permit mention of the names 
of all those who at different times have been 
numbered among the faculty of the school and 
have thus contributed to its success; but among 
the prominent librarians who have been identi- 
fied with it for a considerable period are E. H. 
Anderson and Frances Jenkins Olcott, to whose 
initiative and foresight the school owes its ori- 
gin; Henrietta St. Barbe Brooks and Marion A. 
Knight, who first organized the technical courses 
in cataloging and classification: Jessie Welles, 
for many years instructor in the principles of 
lending systems; and Elisa May Willard, 
whose inspirational lectures on reference work 
will long be remembered by her students. A 
later group includes Harrison W. Craver, Sarah 
C. N. Bogle, Effie L. Power, Margaret Mann, and 
Bertha T. Randall. 

As the years passed, the scope of the work 
was broadened. Students had always _ been 
trained for school positions as well as for as- 
sistants and heads of children’s rooms or de- 
partments; but the increasing demands for li- 
brarians prepared for specialized work in high 
schools and normal schools led, in 1917, to the 
addition of a separate course for school library 
work. In 1918 a one-year course in general li- 
brary work was added and the following year. 
by co-operation with the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, the school was able to offer for the 
first time a four-year course leading to a de- 
gree. According to this plan, the instruction 
for the first three years is under the direction of 
the Institute of Technology, those subjects being 
presented which are considered to give the best 
general preparation for library work. For the 
fourth year, students may elect any one of the 
three courses given by the library school. In 
1920 a similar arrangement was made with the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Tho the course in library work with children 
has also been altered and expanded from time 
to time, the present curriculum is based upon 
the inheritance of the past and the fundamental 
principles have remained unchanged. The child, 
the book, the library, and the community are 
still the foci about which instruction centers: 
but subjects which experience proved to be non 
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essential have been eliminated, important 
courses correspondingly strengthened, and addi- 
tional lectures included to keep pace with 
changing conditions in libraries and new devel- 
opments of the work. Class instruction is still 
supplemented by required practice work in dif- 
ferent departments of the library, but the finan- 
cial independence of the school makes it pos- 
sible to arrange assignments with special regard 
to the individual needs of students and the 
amount of time has been reduced to three hun- 
dred and forty-five hours. 

Education does not insure infallibility, and 
no one will claim that it is possible in a one- 
year course to give all the training, general and 
special, theoretical and practical, that might be 
desirable; but, on account of the great demand 
for children’s librarians who had completed 
one year of work, not many were left to take an 
advanced course. The expenditure of time was 
great in proportion to the size of the class, and 
in 1918 it seemed advisable to discontinue the 
senior work until conditions of library service 
were such as to warrant its reinstatement. Many 
of the lectures, however, were incorporated into 
the revised one-year course. 

The number of students that could be accepted 
has sometimes in the past been limited by 
the lack of sufficient accommodation, entrance 
requirements have been raised from time to 
time, and personal fitness has always been con- 
sidered an essential qualification. Registration 
has, therefore, never been large; but it contin- 
ued to increase until 1917, the banner year of 
enrollment, when forty-three students were reg- 
istered. The conditions brought about by the 
European war adversely affected library schools 
as well as other educational institutions and 
have resulted in a decreased enrollment for the 
last three years. The number of those actually 
receiving instruction has, however, alwavs been 
much larger than the registration would indi- 
cate. Before the addition of the course in gen 
eral library work, technical lectures were open 
to members of the library staff and special 
courses have in later years been arranged for 
their benefit. Visiting lecturers have also given 
fresh interest and inspiration, not only to the 
students and staff in Pittsburgh, but to the li 
brarians and assistants in the libraries of ad- 
joining towns, and an occasional “teachers’ 
evening” has brought a large representation 
from schools and social organizations to lis- 
ten to some prominent speaker. 

But the influence of the school has been 
spread far beyond its immediate neighborhood 
by the children’s librarians whom it has sent 
into the field. They have been an important 
factor in the development of children’s work in 
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different sections of the United States and in 
Canada and have helped to introduce American 
library methods into Norway, Denmark, 
France, and other countries. Whether they have 
held important administrative positions, taught 
in training classes and library schools, organ- 
ized high school and normal school libraries, 
or specialized in story-telling or in some other 
line, they have carried into their work high 
ideals of social service and fine professional 
standards. The total number of graduates is 
now three hundred and ninety, of whom two 
hundred and thirty-six are still engaged in 
library work. The school may well look with 
pride upon their achievements and rest its repu- 
tation upon what they have accomplished. 


Foreign Periodicals of 1922 


HE time to place subscriptions to foreign 

periodicals for 1922 is now near at hand. 
Librarians in the habit of using their budget 
money to the best advantage have but a very 
simple rule to remember. Any journal pub- 
lished abroad can be had delivered regularly at 
one’s door for the price named thereon, con- 
verted into American money at the current rate 
of exchange, plus 10% commission. 

At the moment this means (including com- 
mission) : 


For England about 20 cents a shilling. 


* France " i franc 
* Ttaly 7 5 lira 
Spain : 14. peseta 


In the case of Germany the same rule holds, 
tho it is to be remembered that the price to the 
United States is twice the domestic price (see 
the Committee’s bulletin in the Lisrary JOURNAL 
of June 1). With the mark hanging round a 
cent, German periodicals can thus be had for 
about 2 cents per mark of the domestic price. 
\ handful of publishers charge more; two hand- 
fuls charge less. The great majority follow the 
rule above given. 

Heretofore such terms could be had only in 
direct dealing with the several countries  in- 


volved. Now, however, at least one firm in 
America announces its readiness to supply at 
the desired rate—a daring offer (see the 
Liprary JourNnaL, Sept. 1, p. 702). The last 


barrier falls. 

In this connection, an error in the Commit- 
tee’s bulletin of June 1, repeated in its annual 
report, is to be recorded. It was stated that 
under the new regulations German “publishers 
may employ the domestic price if a bill totals 
more than M. 300.” For “bill totals” read 


“volume costs.” 





A supplement to the Catholic Encyclopedia 
has been announced. Unfortunately two edi- 
tions of this circular are in the field. They dif- 
fer in a sentence, but it is an important dif- 
ference. One says, 

“It will also duplicate the original work in 
material, make-up and mechanical finish, in 
paper, press-work, maps, numerous fine illus- 
trations, binding, and in form; but in size it 
will exceed the present volume by about 200 

9 

pages. 
The other says, 
“It will also duplicate the original volumes 
in material, make-up and mechanical finish, 
press-work, maps, numerous fine illustrations, 
binding and form; printed on bible paper it 
will bulk less in size, though it will number 
about 200 pages more.” 

The publishers state that these two paragraphs 
were meant to convey the same impression, since 
most of the sets sold were printed on thin paper. 
However, in view of our stressing the unsuit- 
ableness of bible paper for reference works, 
and because of the Britannica’s agreement to an 
ordinary paper edition of its Supplements, the 
publishers write that “if the libraries in order- 
ing the Supplement of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia insist on getting heavier paper, and if 
enough of them order it, no doubt this Company 
would take into consideration an edition printed 
for them on heavier paper.” 

Libraries should make known their wishes 
promptly to the Encyclopedia Press, Inc., 119 E. 
57th St.. New York City. 

M. L. Raney, 
Anna G. Hussar. 
Purp B. Wricurt, 


A. L. A. Committee on Book Buying. 


“THE ONLY REAL READERS” 


“As a writer of books it is my opinion that 
children, or at least young persons, are the best 
readers; indeed, the only real readers. Grown- 
up adults are badly damaged. They read in an 
inattentive way, with no real effort of mental 
power to fuse the picture before them into the 
white heat of imagination. They read and for- 
get. They would pass by Weller and never 
see him. They would forget Huck Finn’s name 
overnight. Their judgments are the standard of 
education and their admiration lies dead in the 
grave of their childhood. For real literary suc- 
cess let me tell a fairy story to the listening ears 
and the wondering face of my little son of 
four.”—-STEPHEN LEACOCK 














ORE books in the home” means better 
reading by children in the library. The 
children’s librarian who studies the 
problem of selling children’s books to grown-ups 
understands more intelligently some phases of 
her work in the library. It is worth while to 
take part in this movement which should grow 
every year.” Thus wrote a prominent libra- 
rian in his report to the Committee of Children’s 
Book Week, 1920. His prophecy was true, for 
the circle of organizations and individuals tak- 
ing part in this national concentrated attention 
upon boys’ and girls’ reading has widened amaz- 
ingly and even now a greater expansion in 1922 
can be foreseen. Canadian librarians and book- 
sellers, perhaps inspired by the Toronto Chil- 
dren’s Book Week of many years’ success, are 
having a Dominion-wide Children’s Book Week 
this year, simultaneous with the Week in this 
country. 

~One of the most notable features of the 1921 
Week is the gift to the Committee of the design 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s book case, which is 
mentioned in “The Story of a Bad Boy” and 
now hangs in the Aldrich memorial, the Nutter 
house at Portsmouth, N. H. Mrs. Aldrich has 
graciously allowed the design to be duplicated 
so that librarians and booksellers can use it to 
encourage boys to build bookcases for their own 
personal libraries. A “home” bookcase hung in 
the children’s or open shelf department filled 
with “A Library for a Boy’s Room” or “A Li- 
brary for a Girl’s Room” will attract attention, 
invite comparisons, and inspire personal libra- 
ries. Book case making contests can be arranged 
with the co-operation of manual training classes. 

Last year many librarians spoke before local 
women’s club meetings on the subject of chil- 
dren's books. In some communities, a special 
“Club Day” in the library was a feature of the 
Week. This year further co-operation will be 
possible because of a club program outline for 
Children’s Book Week prepared and sent out to 
clubs by Miss Mary L. Titcomb, Chairman of 
the Division of Library Extension, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and printed elsewhere 
in this number. Librarians will be able to col- 
lect reference material on the subjects suggested, 
and on other allied subjects, and make them 
easily accessible to local clubs. Exhibits of chil- 
dren’s books recommended as gifts are often ef.- 
fective if placed at a club meeting, in charge of 
the children’s librarian. 

The National Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, has prepared 
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for the use of those working for the Week a list 
of “Films well made, drawn from books for boys 
and girls.” Undoubtedly the interest of children 
in motion picture versions of books can be 
drawn to the books themselves and to other books 
on like subjects. Librarians can co-operate with 
exhibitors in getting and advertising these films, 
and in advertising Children’s Book Week. The 
Newark Public Library last year prepared a col- 
ored slide announcing Children’s Book Week. 
using a reproduction of the Jessie Willcox Smith 
poster, which was shown by exhibitors all thru 
the, Week. 

The first day of the Week this year falls on 
the birthday of one beloved by children—Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. Exhibits of his books 
and talks about his life will have a special 
interest. 

The best means of getting co-operation of local 
organizations is thru definite suggestions of how 
they may take part in calling attention to chil- 
dren’s reading. The schools are realizing more 
and more that closer connection must be estab- 
lished between instruction in reading and stimu 
lation to the reading habit. Talks in the schools 
by authors, story hours and book talks by chil- 
dren’s librarians, plays and tableaux based on 
book characters (like the “Friends in Bookland” 
prepared by the New Jersey Library Commis- 
sion, “The Magic Gift” used in the Louisville, 
Kentucky, Library, and “A Night in Bookland” 
given in the Endicott, N. Y., library). contests 
in book case making and in poster and book- 
plate designing—these things dramatize the sub- 
ject of reading, and in the hands of wise teach- 
ers can be used to turn children’s interests to 
books themselves. A Philadelphia school prin- 
cipal wrote about the Week a_ letter which 
might well be used as a text for other schools. 

“A taste for good books is being formed as the result 
of the reading of prose literature for appreciation in 
our new course of study in English. All during the fall 
we have been urging our pupils to spend the long even- 
ings reading good stories from the Public Libraries 
On the first day of Book Week I again presented the 
subject and asked how many had a book borrowed from 
the library, how many read one story book a week and 
two stories a week. I asked how many owned a good 
book and T was not surprised to find that very few did 
Then I told them of the joy to be gotten from the pos 
session of good books and I spoke enthusiastically of 
my own library. The English teacher in the Depart 
mental classes hung the poster in her room and did 
splendid ‘follow up’ work with her classes as did alse 
the Sixth Grade teachers. The teachers gave good 
advice as to the selection of the books and urged their 
pupils to bring the books they purchased to school so 
that all might see them. They not only brought in 
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their books, but they told where they had purchased 
them and how much they had paid for them. 

“We have kept the subject so alive that at least 
eighty-five per cent of our sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade pupils are now collecting a library. The indi- 
vidual libraries number anywhere from one to seven 
books. 

‘Dreams, books, are each a world, and books, we know 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good, 

Round thee, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastimes and our happiness will grow.’ 

One of the boys had five books for his shelf and the 


other had seven. 
“If you knew the homes from which our children 


come and the absence of reading habits among this 
group of people, you would understand why we are so 
happy over our success and you would rejoice because 
you had sent us the little poster which inspired the 
drive.” ali 

The Children’s Book Week Committee, at, 334 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, has the follow- 
ing material ready to help those who take part: 

A handbook of suggestions. 

The Jessie Willcox Smith poster, four colors, 
14x22 inches. 

“Stickers,” poster design, two colors. 

Cards, 3x5 inches, poster design, four colors, 
reverse side blank for local printing of invita- 
tions, lists, etc. At cost, $1.00 per hundred, plus 
postage. 

Drawings of Thomas Bailey Aldrich Book- 
case. At cost, 25 cents per hundred. 

Outline for club program, prepared by Mary 
L. Titcomb, Chairman, Division of Library Ex- 
tension, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

List of book films for boys and girls, pre- 
pared by National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures. 

All plans for the Week might well be talked 
over with representatives of local newspapers, 
and their interest enlisted. A committee with 
representatives from library, bookstores, schools, 
churches, clubs, press, motion picture theaters, 
etc., is often the most effective means of making 
plans. 

Here is an Oklahoma plan: 

“We are organizing a Book Week contest 
through the school system of Oklahoma. In this 
the boy or girl from each county writing the 
best essay is to receive first award in the coun- 
ty. These prize essays from the counties are 
sent to the State contest in which the Library 
Commission will give three prizes: first, $25; 
second, $15; and third, $10-worth of Better 
Books. 

“We will use the Children’s Book Week stick- 
ers on our letters to teachers. About 16,000 
teachers will be reached with announcements of 
the contest.”—-Mrs. J. R. Dale, Oklahoma Li- 
brary Commission. 

Many interesting accounts of the libraries’ 


work during the Week in 1920 have been re- 
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ceived. A few are quoted here as suggestive of 
plans for this year. 

“We feel that thru Children’s Book Week the 
Library has had more advertisement than thru 
any other method that has been put in opera- 
tion. Its observance embraced a very wide field 
of community activities. 

“Signs on front and rear of the street cars, 
outside, read 

Children’s Book Week 
Read a Book a Week 
Get it at your public library 

“A very large share of the city’s population 
heard talks given by the librarians before wom- 
en’s clubs, at Parent-Teachers Association meet- 
ings, at the branch libraries, and in every schoo] 
in the city. The luncheon clubs, a feature of 
Portland’s business life, also gave space on their 
programs for library speakers. 





THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH BOOKCASE 


THE 


“At the schools the children were especially 
urged to ‘Read a book this week.’ Statistics 
kept for the Week show that out of 28,000 chil- 
dren in the grades above the second, 16,977 
responded to the suggestion. 

“Book review contests in the high schools, a 
special evening program in the library with 
tableaux illustrating book characters, exhibits 
of books in store windows, and talks in the book 
stores by children’s librarians, were additional 
features. 

“Two special lists of books were issued, one 
general ‘Children’s Books—Old and New,’ of 
which five thousand were distributed during the 
Week, and a special one on ‘Moral and Relli- 
gious Education. The latter was sent to all 
ministers and laymen in the Federation of 
Churches, as a basis of suggestions for talks at 
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the Sunday services. This Federation had en- 
dorsed Children’s Book Week as forming part 
of their regular program of religious education.” 
—Library Association, Portland, Ore. 

“The Supervisor of Children’s Work _pre- 
sented the subject of ‘More Books in the Home’ 
at the Chapel exercises of the Community 
Training School for Church Workers on Mon- 
day evening, November 15. Several hundred 
Sunday School Workers are enrolled in this 
school which holds its sessions one night a week 
and which offers a large number of well-organ- 
ized courses in the study of the Bible and in the 
science of teaching. 

At the request of the Book department of the 
Stix, Baer and Fuller store, a list of about one 
hundred titles of children’s books for sale in the 
department were chosen as approved by the 
Children’s department of the Public Library. 
This list was published in one morning and one 
evening newspaper as part of the store adver- 
tisement and was used as a purchase list by some 
customers during the week. It was also adver- 
tised that a children’s librarian would be pres- 
ent in the department book shop from ten 
o'clock until half past four the last four days 
of the week to advise and assist in the selection 
of books for children.”—St. Louis Public 
Library. : 

“Much was done to advertise the Week be- 
forehand. A short invitation was sent by all 
the school children in the City to their parents 
inviting them to visit the Library. The minis- 
ters of all the largest churches announced the 
Week in their churches the Sunday previous. 
The two largest bookstores in the City allowed 
the Library to make selections from their books 
and these were used in table displays in their 
stores and marked ‘Recommended by the Pub- 
lic Library.’ Both newspapers in the City wrote 
up the program of the Week in papers earlier 
in November and a reporter was sent to visit 
the Children’s Department while the Children’s 
Week program was being carried out. Jessie 
Willcox Smith’s beautiful posters and other 
signs were scattered thruout the City. Mention 
of the Week was also made at Mothers’ Clubs. 
Further to advertise the Week, bookmarks were 
used as place cards at the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Luncheons. 

“Each day had its special program. One day 
was ‘Fairy Tale Day,’ another ‘Boy Scout Day,’ 
‘Girl Scout Day, ‘Twin Day,’ and Saturday had 
its special Story Hour. The bulletin boards 
and tables were arranged with books and post- 
ers suggestive of the day, 


“With the closing of Book Week at the Li- 


brary, the exhibit and material were taken out 
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to the State Fair where as great a success was 
achieved.”—Public Library, Jacksonville, Fla. 

“Under the direction of the art instructor of 
the public schools the children made many at- 
tractive posters which they, themselves, hung in 
the children’s room. We also had an exhibit of 
books. The posters especially brought the chil- 
dren. Notices were typed for the Boy Scouts to 
read in the various churches; a notice was read 
at the meeting of the Woman’s club; and lists 
of desirable books were published in the city 
paper each evening of the Week. A prize was 
offered by the Library to the boy making the 
best bookshelf under the direction of the man- 
ual training department, the contest to begin 
the Week of November 15, and the prize to be 
given the week of Christmas.”—Public Library, 
Freeport, Ill. 

“We started the Week by asking the drawing 
classes in the local schools to co-operate by 
making posters. In the majority of cases the 
children came to the Library for pictures to put 
on their posters. The posters when finished 
proved to be most effective and original and 
were placed by us in the stores thruout the town. 

“On Sunday, members of our staff spoke in 
all the Sunday Schools of Endicott and Union 
(twin villages). The ministers also co-operated 
with us by making announcements in_ their 
churches. 

“On Monday, we formally opened Children’s 
Book Week with the play, “Little Women,’ adapt- 
ed by us from Louisa M. Alcott’s book and 
given by the staff. Our audience was so large 
that we were unable to accommodate all at one 
performance and rather than turn them away 
we repeated it the same evening. 

“On Wednesday evening we gave an original 
musical entertainment entitled ‘A Night in 
Bookland, in which we advertised such books 
as The Wonderful Adventures of Nils, Treasure 
Island, the Prince and the Pauper, Mother 
Goose, Italian Twins, Huckleberry Finn, Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales, Alice in Wonderland, etc. A 
Night in Bookland was done by our folk-dane- 
ing classes. In this way we utilized all the vari- 
ous branches of our library work. 

“One evening our local moving picture man- 
ager gave a matinee and evening performance 
of Treasure Island, at which movie one of our 
children’s librarians made a successful speech 
regarding Children’s Book Week.”—-Free Li- 
brary, Endicott, N. Y. 

Marion Humate, 


Children’s Book Week Committee. 
Executive Secretary, 

334 Fifth Avenue, 

Vew York City. 
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HE following list of well made films drawn 
from books for boys and girls is issued by 
the National Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures: 
Treasure Istanp. Famous Players Lasky. 
R. L. Stevenson. 
Huckieserry Finn. Famous Players Lasky. 7 reels. 
Mark Twain. 
Huck anp Tom. Famous Players Lasky. 5 reels. Mark 
Twain. i 
Tom Sawyer. Famous Players Lasky. 5 reels. Mark 
Twain. 
Mrs. Wiccs oF THE Capsace PatcH. Famous Players 
Lasky. 5 reels. Alice Hegan Rice. 
Uncrie Tom’s Casin. Famous Players Lasky. 5 reels. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
LitttE Women. Famous Players Lasky. 5 reels. Louisa 
May Alcott. 
Dappy Lone Lecs. Famous Players Lasky. 8 reels. 
Jean Webster. 
Resecca OF SUNNYBROOK Farm. Famous Players Lasky. 
6 reels. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Seven Swans, Tue. Famous Players Lasky. 5 reels. 
Fairy Story. 
Snow Wuirtet. Famous Players Lasky. 5 reels. Fairy 
Story. 
Prince AND THE Pauper. Famous Players Lasky. 5 
reels. Mark Twain. 
Bive Birp. Famous Players Lasky. 5 reels. Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 
CoprerHEAD, THE. Famous Players Lasky. 7 reels. 
Incident of Lincoln and Civil War. 
Conquest OF CANAAN. Famous Players Lasky. 7 
reels. Booth Tarkington. 
SENTIMENTAL Tommy. Famous Players Lasky. 8 reels. 
J. M. Barrie. 
LAMPLIGHTER, THE. Fox. 6 reels. Maria F. Cummins. 
Connecticut YANKEE IN Kinc ArtHur’s Court. Fox. 
8 reels. Mark Twain. 
TaLe oF Two Cities. Fox. 7 reels. Charles Dickens. 
EvanceLine. Fox. 5 reels. Henry W. Longfellow. 
Over THE Hitt. Fox. 11 reels. Will Carlton. 
JACK AND THE Beanstatk. Fox. 5 reels. English Fairy 
Tale. 
Aut Baba AND THE Forty Tuiteves. Fox. 
Arabian Nights. 
Vicar oF WAKEFIELD, THe. Pathe. 5 reels. Oliver 
Goldsmith. 
LittLE OrpHant ANnirk. Pioneer. 6 reels. James 
Whitcomb Riley. 
Brack Beauty. Vitagraph. 7 reels. Anna Sewell. 
PoLLtyANNA. United Artists. 6 reels. Eleanor Porter. 
Turee Musketeers, THe. United Artists. 10 reels. 
Alexander Dumas. 
Man witHout A Country, Tue. Universal. 6 reels. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
SINBAD THE SAILor. 
Nights. 
Last oF THE Monicans. Associated. 6 reels. James 
Fenimore Cooper. 
Lion’s Den, Tue. Metro. 5 reels. Orrin Bartlett. 
Servant 1N THE House. Film Booking. 
Charles Rann Kennedy. 
ANNE OF GREEN Gasies. Realart. 6 reels. Lucy M. 
Montgomery. 
Berore tHe Waitt Man Came. Arrow. 6 reels. His- 
torical. 


6 reels. 


5 reels. 


Universal. 8 reels. Arabian 


8 reels. 


Films Based on Books for Boys and Girls 


SELECTED BY THE NATIONAL BoarD OF REVIEW OF MoTION PICTURES 





CourtsHip OF Mites StanpisH. Argonaut. 5 reels. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 

Auice iN WonpERLAND. Es-kay Harris. Lewis Carroll. 

Wizarp or Oz, Tue. Es-kay Harris. L. Frank Baum. 

Junius Carsar. New Era. 6 reels. Historical. 

KNIGHTS OF THE SQuARE TABLE. New Era. 4 reels. 
Boy Scouts. 

Ricwarp Ill. Lea Bol. 5 reels. Shakespeare. 

Master SHAKESPEARE. University of Wisconsin. 5 reels. 


Shakespeare. 

Lire OF SHAKESPEARE. Univ. of Wis. 6 reels. Shakes- 
peare. 

Davin CopperFieLp. Univ. of Wis. 7 reels. Charles 
Dickens. 


Stras Marner. Univ. of Wis. 7 reels. George Eliot. 
Rip Van WINKLE. Univ. of Wis. 5 reels. Washington 

Irving. 

Rip Van Winkie. Hodkinson. 7 reels. Washington 

Irving. 

ApvenTurEs OF Utysses. Atlas. 2 reels. Classical. 

Lapy OF THE Lake. Atlas. 3 reels. Walter Scott. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW, THe. Atlas. 3 reels. Shakes- 
peare. 

Tempest, THe. Atlas. 2 reels. Shakespeare. 

Peter Points tHE Way. Industrial Com., Y. M. C. A. 

5 reels. 

The Bray Pictographs. One reel each (Goldwyn Dis- 
tributing Corporation). Every one contains informative 
material, well put together for boys and girls. 

Bill and Bob Series. One reel each (Pathe Exchange, 
Inc.). Trapping the raccoon; the timber wolf; the 
badger; the cougar; the skunk; the lynx; the fox; the 
civet cat. 

Pathe Review. One reel each. Any one of the series 
from No. 1 to No. 130 contains interesting scenic, scien- 
tific and informative material for boys and girls. 


\ 

Wanted: Information on Library 

Training 
OME recent investigations in the historical 
development of the idea of library training 

have convinced me that organized attempts at 
library training have not always been given the 
credit they deserve. There is a dearth of acces- 
sible material except for a few well-known 
schools on training and apprentice classes. Even 
in these cases there is a lack of much beyond the 
bare facts dealing with the content of the 
courses. I shall be grateful for any personal 
reminiscences or written or printed data relat- 
ing to this subject. Any references to proposals 
for library training previous to 1887 or to any 
interesting or unusual experiments in it, suc- 
cessful or otherwise, at any period or in any 
place, will be much appreciated. 

If the study I propose to make is completed, 
due credit will, as far as practicable, be given 
to all contributors. 

Frank K. Water, Librarian. 
University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
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The Hans Andersen Festival of Los Angeles 


N Los Angeles a spring féte known as the 

Hans Andersen Festival is given each year 
for the children. Its simple, wholesome char- 
acteristics savor of the folk-spirit of other lands 
where for generations the youths and maidens 
have danced and frolicked on the village green. 
In new America, where there has not been time 
for customs to be handed on nor for atmosphere 
to be created in the complicated modern life 
of a large city, the community play spirit of 
children is seldom allowed expression. 

The fundamental plans underlying the fairy 
festival are very simple and the colorful spectac- 
ular results out of all proportion to the energy 
expended. Some half dozen city departments 
share the responsibility and each working in its 
own field bring to pass a magic day for the 


children. For the past eight years this demo-* 


cratic and co-operative affair, increasing in pro- 
portion with each presentation, has represented 
the combined efforts of the schools, the library, 
the playground and park commissions working 
with the Drama League. 

Thruout the year the committee for the Hans 
Andersen Festival obtains reports on dramatic 
activities here and there thruout the schools. 
The schools which have given especially suc- 
cessful plays suited for outdoor performance, 
are invited to repeat them at the Festival. The 
school orchestra which is considered the best, 
is asked to play, and the Boy Scouts are asked 
to help in directing the crowds. The Drawing 
Department makes posters advertising the day 
and altogether many have a share in making 
in their festival. 

Early on Saturday morning, the last of April, 
the children gather and wander over the hills 
of beautiful Elysian Park, small brothers with 
sister guarding the lunch, teasing tormenting big 
boys richly endowed with freckles and endless 
energy, mother with her own little ones and 
the next door children, all bedecked in what- 
ever fanciful costumes are available, some bor- 
rowed, some outgrown and some dilapidated, 
but all giving the magic glamor which children 
love. “pretending” to be someone else. There 
are Indians in the guise of Hiawatha and Poca- 
hontas; fairies and brownies and elves; Mother 
Goose and Cinderella, King Arthur and Robin 
Hood with bluebirds and robins, sunflowers and 
Jack Frost hobnobbing with a pirate-chief; Un- 
cle Sam and Miss Liberty, Alice in Wonderland, 
all gaily trooping over the hills for a holiday. 

First there are the stories under the trees in 
some thirty or more places, directed by the 
Children’s Department of the Library. Stories 
for the very little folks; stories about fairies, 


animals, knights; boys’ stories of Norse heroes; 
and funny stories are told in a variety sufficient 
to saisfy the most exacting appetite. 

Later in the morning there are games directed 
by the playground leaders. After lunch all chil- 
dren in costume and those to take part in the 
folk dances and pantomimes form in line for 
the processional to the wooded canyon which is 
used as the amphitheatre. Led by the Pied 
Piper, they wind rhythmically around the brow 
of the hill, down the slope, in and out among 
the manzanita and finally with fluttering wings 
and twinkling toes, cross the stage beautifully 
outlined with tall eucalyptus trees. 

Here it is we see Woodland Fairies waken and 
discover it is spring, then comes the crowning 
of the May Queen and later the sprightly dance 
about the Maypole. Sometimes we behold Robin 
Hood and his Merry Men, 

“Rake away the gold leaves, rake away the red 

And wake Will Scarlet from his leafy forest 


bed. 
Friar Tuck and Little John come riding down 
together, 


With quarter staff and drinking can and grey 

goose feather.” . 
Again the scene changes from Rumplstiltzen to 
Snow White and The Seven Dwarfs, or The Ugly 
Duckling, or Sleeping Beauty, or The Queen of 
Hearts Who Made Some Tarts, or The Princess 
Who Never Laughed. 

It is a day of wholesome recreation into which 
the commercial spirit does not come. It is as free 
and natural as the sunshine and the blue sky. 
Not even an ice cream cone or a peanut ven- 
dor demanding money in exchange for his trea- 
sures, is permitted to enter the park and distin- 
guish between those who have nickels and those 
who have none. 

The Hans Andersen Festival is now a part of 
Los Angeles, encouraging artistic effort, stirring 
the imagination, and with it all cultivating a 
democratic community playtime among all 
kinds and conditions of children. 

JasMINE Britton, Librarian. 
Elementary School Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 

About 100 copies of DeWitt Mackenzie’s 
“Awakening of India” showing conditions there 
in 1917. Will not need binding. Will be sent 
to any library which will pay postage. How- 
ard Memorial Library, New Orleans. 

A pamphlet giving suggestions useful to those 
planning to have a Robert Louis Stevenson day 
during Children’s Book Week. Ready shortly. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 
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Hans Christian Andersen Statuette for Children’s Rooms 


HE following letter addressed to the Chil- 

dren’s Librarians Sections at the Swampscott 
Conference tells the story of the statuette illus- 
trated herewith. The statuette was not shown 
at Swampscott as poor Andersen lost his head 
on the way by decapitation of the express com- 
pany and has yet to be re-headed by the sculp- 
tress, 
To the Secretary of the Children’s Librarians 

Section. 

American Library Association Conference, 

Swampscott, Mass. 

Dear Madam: 

I have had sent for inspection by the Chil- 
dren’s Library Section an unfinished sketch in 
clay of Hans Andersen telling his tales to the 
children, which came about in this way. At a 
birth-day Andersen celebration in New York 
when the “fairy godmother” was reciting some 
of his tales, it occurred to me that a plastic sketch 
of the great story-teller, sitting on a bench with a 
little girl on one knee and a boy standing be- 
side him, the bench ornamented with low reliefs 
from his stories, would be interesting and very 
fitting in connection with the children’s library 
movement. The suggestion came to the know- 
ledge of a New York sculptress, Miss Kimball, 
who volunteerd to work out the idea. In look- 
ing up the pictures and studying the biography 
of the long, lank Dane, Miss Kimball found to 
her surprise that he was not fond of children 
but only of telling tales for them. Accordingly. 
she has placed the children at arms, or rather 
legs length from him and has seated him on an 
old Scandinavian chair of which she found a 
picture in a museum collection, on which are 
modelled in high relief some of the figures from 
his tales. She wishes it 
group here exhibited is only a sketch in the 
rough yet to be worked into proper proportion 
and is only to be judged as such. My thought 
was that the group might be reproduced in the 
present size to be duplicated for Children’s Li- 
brary rooms at reasonable cost, somewhat in the 
fashion of the Rogers groups of Civil War days, 
almost forgotten by the present generation, or 
still better it might in larger size be made a 
memorial as a contribution from the children’s 
librarians and library children of America to 
that really remarkable woman, “Mother San- 
ders,” (Mrs. Minerva W. Sanders, whom we 
used to call “Mawtucket of Pawtucket”) who I 
believe was the very first to let little feet patter 
into a real public library and invite dirty hands 
to be washed and look over the picture books. 
She was, I think, a real founder of the children’s 


made clear that the’ 


library movement of the present day which is 
spreading from America the world over. If 
such a memorial could one day be placed within 
or on the grounds of the Pawtucket Public Li- 
brary, which she lived to see replace the poor 
rooms in which she began her work for the 
children, it would seem a superb embodiment 
of appreciation and gratitude. 

The appreciation of Andersen, both as a mere 
story-teller and as a deep satirist, has of late 
years had immense growth and on the Pacific 
Coast the library children of Los Angeles make 
a special feature of Andersen’s birth-day. To 
link his name with the memorial to the woman 


SKETCH OF THE HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN GROUP 


who brought children into the public library and 
gave to so many the vision of Andersen, would 
indeed be an achievement. 

If my suggestion commends itself to you and 
it should be your pleasure so to do, it might be 
well to appoint a committee of children’s li- 
brarians who would take up the matter, consult 
with Miss Kimball and see in what shape this 
interesting embodiment of a casual thought 
might be made effective in your work. 

Truly yours, 


R. R. Bowker. 
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OSEPH F. DANIELS, librarian of the River- 
side Library at Riverside, California, and 
founder of the Riverside Library Service School, 
passed away at his home on Friday, Septem- 
ber 16, after a paralytic stroke. A poignant 
sorrow had come to him early in the year in 
the death from tuberculosis of his daughter, 
Dorothy, but this he met with surface cheerful- 
ness and a stout heart. His married daughter, 
Mrs. W. G. Hamilton had shown signs of the 
dread disease but it was hoped that this might 
be avoided. On September 6th came her death 
and the double sorrow was more than the tender 
parent heart of the affectionate father could 
bear. 

The son of a master mechanic of the Boston 
and Lowell railroad, Mr. Daniels learned from 
his father the habits of industry and of practical 
application which marked his successful career 
at Riverside. He graduated from the grammar 
school at Somerville in’a class which still holds 
together, and his first venture in practical work 
was in architects’ offices in Boston. He was 
interested in libraries and taught night school 
from the time of apprenticeship in architecture. 
Later he became a teacher and when he went to 
Colorado his library knowledge was called upon 
and for seventeen years he served as librarian, 
first in the Greeley Public Library. then in the 
Normal School which became the State Teach- 
ers’ College, and later of the State College of 
Acriculture, being thus interested and versed 
equally in educational and library affairs. It 
was in 1910 that he succeeded Miss Kyle at 
Riverside where the Carnegie Library building 
has steadily advanced in usefulness under his 
administration. Last year the trustees were able 
to purchase the remainder of the block-face on 
the main avenue of Riverside including an old 
family mansion which is to be for the 
Riverside Library Service School and another 
residence which he rented as his home. 


used 


Mr. Daniels had become one of the leading 
citizens of Riverside, interested in all its affairs. 
He established the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce for the young men and boys which has 
done remarkable service in training the younger 
folk to citizenship and business, and was this 
year elected president of the Riverside Chamber 
of Commerce. The library was by contract the 


county library for Riverside County and thus 
his influence permeated that county and was in- 
deed felt thruout southern California as well as 
in the many places in which graduates of the 
school are filling positions of importance. It 
will be difficult indeed for Riverside to find for 





Joseph Francis Daniels 1865-1921 





its librarian any one who will so fit into its 
municipal life and his passing is mourned Dy 
every class in that city. The grief stricken wife 
and mother survives husband and children, with 
a son younger than the the 
remnant of the happy family of a year ago. 


sisters as sole 


NE of the outstanding figures of American 

librarianship Joseph F. 
Daniels, died on September lO. Librarian, 
businessman, teacher, good citizen, caustic phil- 
osopher—Daniels impressed his unique person- 
ality on all with whom he came in contact. One 
could like him or dislike him; one could never 
ignore nor forget him. 


passed — when 


In his Riverside Library Service School, 
impatient of standards and of received meth- 
he experimented in various directions, 
express in terms of li- 


ods, 
endeavoring to 
brary training the various strivings and long- 
ings of the modernists in pedagogy. The result 
was something unique, not comparable with 
other institutions, or of a kind to affiliate readily 
with them, but able to offer facilities and sug- 
gestions of its own to those fitted to make use of 
them. The Riverside Library School reminded 
one of a medieval university—-the teachers, 
summoned by Daniels from thousands of miles 
for a season’s service, were the brightest minds 
of the profession; the opportunity to profit by 
them was there: the horse had been at least led 
to water: if he did not choose to drink, that was 
his own fault. These methods, while they were 
a stumbling block to some, were those of the 
intellectual pioneer. Seed 
them: Daniels the 

blossom: the fruitage is of years to come. 


sown in 
the 


been 
perhaps 


has 
saw buds, 

Yearly the graduates, new and old. of this 
school assembled at luncheon in the Mission 
Inn—that wonder and delight among hostelries 

and it was then that Daniels stood forth in his 
right relationship to his city and to his sister 
institutions. It would have been a revelation to 
some of the old recluse librarians to see the 
affectionate regard in which he was held by the 
ofhcers, the merchants and the educators of the 
region round about. Here at least a librarian 
was a civic force to be reckoned with; and it 
warmed the cockles of any alien librarian’s 
heart to see it, to hear it spoken and to realize it. 

Daniels died in harness. His active life was 
a struggle with many adverse influences, but he 
was one of those men who strive hardest when 
there is something to struggle against. His was 
the character that builds on idiosyncrasy and 
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rises above it. California will not forget him, 
for she will not be able. 
ArtuurR E. Bostwick. 


HE death of Joseph F. Daniels means a 

definite loss to the library profession. No 
one who has known him at all personally, not to 
say intimately, could fail to realize his sterling 
worth, his many endearing qualities and his love 
for his work, underlying the superficial oddities 
which were largely the result of his genius. For 
genius he had, tho he cloaked it and the best 
in his nature from the chance few, allowing only 
those he held dear occasional glimpses into the 
deeps. 

It has been my privilege to call him friend 
and I feel personally bereft at his going. But 
I am but one among many. The people at 
Riverside all knew him and loved him and no 
one hesitated or feared to ask a service of him. 
“Service” was his watchword. His service to 
his community cannot be overestimated. Noth- 
ing was ever too much for him to undertake, 
usually at the expense of his own time and 
vitality. 

The Library at Riverside served its public 
wholeheartedly and so far as I could see no 
one was ever turned away discontented, dissatis- 
fied or unsatisfied. The Staff to a unit followed 
the example and the wishes of its Chief and 
turned the library, sometimes itself inside out 
to procure some desired book or information. 
While the members of the Staff have had to 
work hard, the lovable qualities of their librar- 
ian and his own never flagging industry and in- 
spirational demeanor kept alive their interest 
and made labor a delight. 

As a teacher in the Summer School, it was al- 
ways my good fortune to find him open to sug- 
gestions, with a broad and practical conception 
of the work, even tho this was not laid down on 
professionally approved library school lines. 
The spirit of co-operation was strong in him. 
His theory, carried into effect, was to turn out 
well-rounded and self-reliant librarians, who 
not only received a practical training in the 
details of their chosen profession, but who, un- 
der his constant supervision, gave thought to 
the importance of their physical well-being be- 
sides, and were constantly prodded to dig up 
whatever their natures contained of initiative, 
reasoning power and the love of books, and 
develop them to the utmost. 

His whole life in Riverside was devoted to 
this his work and to his friends and family. 
All of us are poorer for the part of him that 


died. 
THERESA HITCHLER. 
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OSEPH F. DANIELS, an honest man, cap- 

able, efficient and trustworthy, who served 
the Riverside Library with zeal as_libra- 
rian for eleven years, has gone to “the undis- 
covered country from whose bourn no traveler 
returns.” 

Mr. Daniels in his chosen field was an un- 
qualified success, for his library and the ser- 
vice it rendered were known beyond the con- 
fines of his adopted state. 

Locally he was as much an institution as is 
the Mission Inn of Riverside; both were assets 
of great advertising value. Because of the close 
relations between the Millers and Mrs. Richard- 
son of that Inn and Mr. Daniels, I doubt if any 
librarian ever had such a wide acquaintance or 
so many friends, 

As a librarian he was not always in accord 
with the customs prevailing in the library world, 
but he had the courage of his convictions and 
was not afraid to express them. 

It was my privilege a few years ago to spend 
a month in Riverside as lecturer at the Library 
School. Before going there I had been told 
of the topsy-turvy manner in which the school 
was run, so I was prepared for anything. 

After a study of the situation I became a sup- 
porter rather than a critic of the school, and 
when I left Riverside it was with the feeling 
that Mr. Daniels had established the right kind 
of school. He never tried to compete with li- 
brary schools which required a college degree 
for entrance, nor did he give too much attention 
to bibliography or the technicalities of the 
profession; rather did he try to give such in- 
spiration and practical instruction as would best 
fit the young men and women who came to his 
school for the duties which would be theirs as 
assistants holding minor positions. 

He succeeded in a gratifying manner, and I 
can say, from my knowledge of him and his 
work, that I wish there were more like him. 

FRANK P. Hit. 


William A. Hillebrand, formerly librarian of 
the New York Historical Society, says Arnold 
Levitas in the Mount Hope School Journal, is 
the collector and custodian of a library on 
dramatic subjects of over fifteen thousand vol- 
umes and pamphlets, at 21 Montgomery Street, 
in Jersey City, N. J. Besides hundreds of scrap- 
books containing engravings of actors of another 
day and others filled with thousands of theatrical 
clippings from American periodicals, there is a 
collection of material relating to Jenny Lind 
and her work numbering more than one hundred 
items. Mr. Hillebrand is the founder of the 
Jenny Lind Memorial Association. 
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ee HILDREN’S Book Week” for which ef- 

fective preparations are making this year 

as last year has, we hope, come to stay, 
for it not only marks a new service to the chil- 
dren but forms a tie between the librarian 
and local bookseller as engaged in the common 
work of the distribution of better books. It 
should never be forgotten by librarians that 
“better than a book borrowed is a book owned.” 
Public libraries should never take the place nor 
minimize the importance of private libraries and 
this is as true of the childrens’ room and the 
children’s bookself. The comic supplements 
of the Sunday papers are a constant menace to 
the artistic and literary taste of children and 
the powerful antidote for these should be the 
charming picture-books and_ really good 
juveniles which come abundantly from the 
press. Next to the comic supplement in harm- 
fulness is the miscalled “boy scout book,” reek- 
ing with impossible or foolish adventure which 
is really our old enemy the dime novel in 
camouflage. One of the best developments in 
recent education is the organization of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations thruout the land, and li- 
brarians and booksellers should complete a 
quadrilateral of effective effort in assuring that 
the children have the best books that can be 
had alike in the library, the schoolroom and, 
most of all, in the home. 


x awekekkk * 
To children’s library movement had its be- 
£ 


innings nearly half a century ago but its 
effective development has been within the quar- 
ter century since 1895 when the library schools 
began to send out graduates who have made their 
mark in children’s work and developed that to 
an unprophesied importance. This importance 
cannot be too much emphasized, especially for 
those who have the knack of dealing with chil- 
dren because they love children. The calling 
of children’s librarian should not be entered 
upon excepting by those who really do love 
children, for otherwise it would not be love’s 
labor lost but labor lost without love. Only 
those who love to nurse can be good nurses and 
the like is true in serving the children in our 
libraries. With the development of work in 
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children’s rooms, as Mrs. Root’s experience has 
shown, and as Miss Jordan has found in Boston, 
there are innumerable points of contact with 
children and parents as well which should give 
the most ambitiously altruistic their full oppor- 
tunity of service. This thought perhaps diverted 
Miss Jordan from reference work to that of 
children’s librarian for, tho work in the refer- 
ence department seems more scholarly, a virtue 
which it shares with the cataloging department, 
no division of a great library compares in in- 
fluence with that which should radiate from the 
children’s room. It is to be hoped that the 
salaries of children’s librarians may ultimately 
recognize this value so that the best of library 
personnel may not be switched off from chil- 
dren’s work by the temptation of higher 
remuneration in less productive fields. 


“% & © BW He BR 

GREAT advance in librarianship for chil- 

dren was of course made with the organiza- 
tion of the Carnegie Library School in Pitts- 
burgh, of which an account is given in this num- 
ber of the Lisrary JourNnaL. This is published 
in this number, somewhat out of its place, in a 
proposed series of papers on the several library 
schools which are in plan. For this one on the 
pioneer school, now that of the New York State 
Library, is already in hand, while Mr. Dewey 
has promised to contribute the story of how the 
thought of the library school was inspired in 
his mind as one of the necessities of the library 
profession. The series will not be confined to 
the schools which are in the Association but will 
include also a paper on the Riverside Library 
Service School as seen by the editor during a 
recent stay in California. This school is es- 
pecially notable because it has adopted ana 
adapted from the “new education” the “project” 
system of teaching and training which has come 
so much into vogue recently in our schools. 
It is unique for the simple and single reason that 
it came out of the unique personality of its 
founder and head. 

Sh fe Ye Des 

HE death of Joseph F. Daniels of Riverside 

removes from the sphere of earthly work 
one who was indeed a unique figure within the 
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profession. Only those who penetrated beneath 
the chestnut burr of his brusque oddities to the 
loving and aspiring heart of him really knew 
what his life meant and only those who have 
come to know Riverside and its community can 
really know what he did for that community 
and how thoroly he was backed by it. He was 
perhaps the most misunderstood man in the pro- 
fession and unfortunately he never took pains 
to correct that misunderstanding. His death by 
paralytic shock on September 16 was the natural 
outcome of the two sorrows which had come to 
him within the year, the deaths a few months 
ago of a home daughter who also had made her 
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mark in Riverside and only a fortnight since of 
the married daughter who had also been com- 
bating the threat of tuberculosis. For some time 
he kept a bold front against his sorrow but at 
last it became too much for his loving and af- 
fectionate nature. We print in this number of 
the LipraRY JOURNAL some tributes which may 
surprise many of the profession by their appre- 
ciation of the real character and value of this 
lost leader. Nowhere in the country is a com- 
munity which is or could be more loyal to its 
librarian than was Riverside to Joseph F. 
Daniels. 





LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ComMITTEEs, 1921-22 

The following committees have been appoint- 
ed since the publication of our number for 
September 15. 

Editorial. Hiller C. Wellman, City Library 
Association, Springfield, Mass., chairman; Mat- 
thew S. Dudgeon, Josephine A. Rathbone, Carl 
B. Roden, George B. Utley. 

Membership. William J. Hamilton, Indiana 
Public Library Commission, Indianapolis, Ind., 
chairman; Tommie Dora Barker, Zaidee Brown, 
Lila May Chapman, Isabella Cooper, H. T. 
Dougherty, Alice R. Eaton, Alice G. Evans, H. 
L. Hughes, Clara F. Hunt, Julia Ideson, Sabra 
L. Nason, Alice L. Rose, Mrs. J. A. Thompson. 

*Reciprocal Relations with other National 
Organizations. Marilla W. Freeman, Goodwyn 
Inst. Library, Memphis, Tenn., chairman; John 
H. Leete, Clarence W. Sumner. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 


Oct. First week. At Salt Lake City. 
Utah Library Association. 
Oct. 11-13. At the University of 
Urbana. 
Annual meeting of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation. 
Oct. 13-14. At Keene, N. H. 
Meeting of the New Hampshire Library Asso- 
ciation. 
Oct. 12-14. At Ames. 
Iowa Library Association. 
Oct. 5-7, At Detroit. 
Michigan Library Association. 


Illinois, 


*The membership of this committee as here listed 
corrects that previously published. 


Oct. 10-12. At Milwaukee. 
Annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association. 
Oct. 19-20. At Ludlow. 

Vermont Library Association. 
Oct. 13-14. At Mammoth Cave. 

Kentucky Library Association. 
Oct. 17-20. At Yellow Springs. 

at Antioch College. 

Ohio Library Association. 
Oct. 18-21. At Hutchinson. 

Kansas Library Association. 
Oct. 20. At Webster, Mass. 

Bay Path Library Club. 
Oct. 20-21. At Litchfield, Conn. 

at the Phelps Tavern. 

Annual meeting of the Connecticut Library 

Association. 
Oct. 26-28. At Muncie. 

Annual meeting of the Indiana Library As- 

sociation. 

Mid-winter meeting of the A. L. A. Council. 
Oct. 28. At Portland. 

Maine Library Association. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2. At St. Paul. 

Minnesota Library Association. 

Nov. 4. At Huntington. 

West Virginia Library Association. 
Nov. 10-11. At Indianapolis. 

Indiana Library Trustees Association. 
Nov. 10-11. At Greensboro. 

North Carolina Library Association. 

Other meetings planned are the Florida Li- 
brary Association’s annual meeting at Tampa in 
April; that of the Idaho Library Association at 
Boise in April; Ontario Library Association on 
Easter Monday and Tuesday, 1922; New Jersey 
Library Association at Atlantic City, April 28, 
1922. 


Headquarters 


Headquarters 
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the most important book for boys 
and girls published in this decade 


The Story of Mankind 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON, A.B.Ph.D. 







With over 100 black and white line cuts, eight four-color 
pages, twenty animated maps, sixteen full page half tones; index, 
reference tables and bibliography. 















Van Loon’s interpretation of what happened 
thereafter “right away.” 

So here is “The Story of Mankind” 
which explains how events developed from 
the earliest times and grew along the lines 
which lead up to our present era. In short, 
the sequence of human progress is the main 


ee a years ago, Dr. Van Loon began topic of this new kind of history. The 




























to gather material for this “primer” first pages tell us of original man in the 

historv of the world. Last fall, “An- wilds of Europe and then we are taken 
cient Man,” the first volume of a series ap- through the Classical World, the Middle 
peared. It was a startling success both Ages, the Rebirth of Civilization, the Con- 
from a historical and a publishing point of quest of New Worlds, the Conquest of 
view. The papers of the country were filled Knowledge, the Beginnings of Freedom, 
with enthusiastic comments. Heywood the Age of Invention, and the last pages 
Broun called it “the most fascinating book show modern man and explain how he was 
for children which we have seen in years.” bound to develop into the sort of creature 
The New York Times said, “This is the we find him to be. 






















way to tell history to children—and to the This new kind of a history book contains 
rest of us.” Mrs. Dawson in the New York the facts which a certain father, who hap- 
Globe wrote “one of the most original books pened to be a historian by trade, wrote for 
ever published. When Mr. Van Loon’s his own two intelligent boys. And which ) 
work is completed, we will have an outline he confides may be profitably read even by i 
even more fascinating than Wells’.” college graduates. It is unquestionably one 





of the real achievements in contemporary 
publishing. 





Many educators and booksellers have 
come to us and said: “Why wait several 










years with the other volumes? Why not A profusely illustrated and beautifully 
make one large book out of the whole his- bound gift book. A wonderfully delightful 
tory?” They told us that everyone who | history in story form for boys and girls of 
had read “Ancient Man” wanted to have | almost all ages. (Size 64"x9%") $5.00. 
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IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 





MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston. One hundred and twenty-two full 
time students have so far registered for the com- 
ing session of the Simmons College School of 
Library Science. Of these, thirty-six are fresh- 
men, twenty-five sophomores, twenty-four ju- 
niors and sixteen seniors, six are students trans- 
ferring from other colleges, with credit of from 
one to three years of academic work, fifteen are 
graduates of other colleges, and there are seven 
part-time students admitted to one technical 
course each, because they are members of li- 
brary staffs in greater Bostop. This brings the 
total registration to 129. 

During the last fifteen years, registration has 
fluctuated between 100 and 125, except for the 
two war years when it dropped abruptly to be- 
tween eighty-two and eighty-six. Many of the 
students registered, even those of freshman year, 
have had some library experience, especially the 
freshmen, who have come from high schools 
having libraries of their own. 

New Bedford. Books taken out for home use 
from the New Bedford Free Public Library in 
1920 approached the half-million mark, num- 
bering 480,000 volumes, and 348 meetings were 
held by thirty-nine different organizations at 
the library building. The Art Room circulated 
84,000 pictures, largely for use in the schools. 
The Pedagogical Room in the Reference De- 
partment was rejuvenated, and promptly showed 
results in a circulation in one month exceeding 
its circulation for the entire year of 1919. The 
Juvenile Department gathered several hundred 
books which were sent ‘to Dr. Grenfell for use 
in Labrador. The library has 173,778 books; 
serves a population of 130,620 thru the Central 
Library and three branches; registers 42,918 
borrowers; and paid out $32,616 in salaries. 
$3,175 was received from the Dog Fund. 


NEW YORK 

{/bany. The New York State Library School 
opened on September 21 with thirty-four full 
time students and two specials registered for 
partial work. In addition to New York State, 
which leads with thirteen students, ten other 
states, China, Norway and the Philippine Is- 
lands are represented, An unusually wide range 
of colleges and universities is noted, thirty-two 
being represented by bachelor’s degrees and six 
by graduate work, including the Universities of 
Christiania, Geneva and Grenoble. All but four 
students have had library experience, eleven 


have devoted some time to teaching, five to sec- 
retarial work and three to social welfare service. 


New York City. The total registration for 
the junior class of 1922 of the Library School 
of the New York Public Library is forty-one. 
Fifteen states are represented: New York, by 
eleven students; New Jersey, five; Ohio, four: 
Pennsylvania and Indiana, two each, and West 
Virginia, Missouri, North Carolina, Connecticut, 
Minnesota, Georgia, Kansas, Oregon, California 
and Wyoming, one each. There are seven stu- 
dents from foreign countries: three from Nor- 
way, and one each from Canada, Chile, Japan 
and France. 

Twenty-three hold college degrees and three 
have foreign education, roughly the equivalent 
of college work here, six have had some col- 
lege work and two normal school work. Only 
six of the total of forty-one have had no library 
experience. j 

Brooklyn. The Pratt Institute School of Li- 
brary Science class of 1922 numbers at pres- 
ent 24 students. Geographically they stand: 
New Jersey five, Connecticut three, Pennsy!- 
vania three, New York two, Maine, Rhode Is!- 
and, Alabama, Kentucky, Iowa and Kansas one 
each, two from Canada, one each from Belgium. 
from the West Indies and from Japan. Educa- 
tionally there are representatives of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Vassar, Wellesley, Randolph-Macon. 
Grinnell College, and the Alabama Technical 
Institute and College. All but one of the stu- 
dents have had some practical experience since 
leaving school, fifteen have been in library work 
in the public libraries of Bangor, Waterbury. 
Newport, New York, Newark, East’ Orange. 
Leavenworth, and in several college and high 
school libraries. Seven have taught, their ex- 
perience ranging from a country school to 
Newnham and Girton colleges, Cambridge; four 
have had secretarial and four business experi- 
ence, and seven have done special work. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia. During the A. L. A. confer- 
ence at Swampscott the Drexel Institute Library 
School Alumnae Association held a dinner at 
New Ocean House on June 24, with twenty-one 
persons present. Following dinner a special 
meeting was called by the President, Mary P. 
Farr, who stated that there is a possibility of the 
Drexel Library School’s being revived and asked 
whether the association cared to take any action 


concerning it. A committee, consisting of Grace 
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‘ABINGDON 





Vital BOOKS 


RANSCENDING the thousand writ- 

ings of a day are those rare, enduring 
works which mark in the progress of man 
another step to greater things. Such works 
hold within their covers a vital force eternal 
as the fire in a flawless diamond. 

To people who discriminate, who seek 
the pure metal and discard the dross, the 
name Abingdon is a guarantee of this 
vital force. 

Abingdon Books are sold at all good 
Book Shops. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
A Political Study 
By George M. Wrong 
“A discussion of the common interests of the two coun- 
tries with a view to a better understanding.’’—Indianapolis 


News. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


JOHN RUSKIN, PREACHER 

And Other Essays 

By Lewis H. Chrisman 
In this book we have a presentation of Ruskin as an in 
terpreter of the things of God, but there are ten other 
essays of breadth, beauty, virility, keen analysis and 

marked interpretive value in the book. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE MEANING OF EDUCATION 
By James H. Snowden 
Prof. Snowden presents here a schoiarly and valuable 


study of the psychology of education. 
Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


By James S. Stevens 
This volume is intended as a textbook for classes in the 
study of the English Bible, and is admirably adapted to the 
needs of high schools, second: iry schools and colleges. 
In Press. 


THE OPINIONS CF JOHN CLEARFIELD 
By Lynn Harold Hough 
John Clearfield is a person of unusual intellectual virility, 
vivacity and vision. He has had much to say about 
books, but there are many other items of interest and value 
upon ‘which he renders “opinions” that are worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


LINCOLN AND PROHIBITION 
By Charles T. White 
The author’s purpose in writing this book is “to set 
forth in connected and logical form a brief but compre- 
hensive record of Abraham Lincoln’s efforts for the sup- 
pression of intemperance.” 
In Press. 


(Prices are subject to change without notice) 


Brentano’s have been advisors 
and purveyors to leading Libra- 
ries of the United States of 
Artistic Children’s Books in 
Foreign languages for a number 
of years, as our Foreign Pur- 
chasing Offices and Agents keep 
us especially well posted in this 
line. 


Recent French Books 


Another collecti of 


oss oe in color 


< M. ‘Monte dere vit 


0k for childre I tif 
by M. Montedoro 


A new story be 


GERMAN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS | 


F oreign Languages 


La Fontaine: Les Plus Belles Fables de la 
Fontaine. $1.75 
Collection of La Fontaine's Fable ! 
illy illustrated by 38 silhouettes. 

| Jammes, Francis: Le Bon Dieu chez les 

Enfants. $1.80 

| A collection of moral tales written ' inn 

| ing and appealing way Illustrated Mme. 
Franc-Nohan., 

St. Francois d’Assise: $3.75 
Illustrated by Boutet de Monvel lder 
chilldren, who appreciate the beaut 
of the story. 

Labelle, Charles: [es Contes du Berger. 

$4.25 
A beautiful selectior f fairy tales 
legends not known by every cl | Rig 
lustrated in black and white and 
Clement Serveau. 
Recent Italian Books 

Pagani, Gina: Grilli Canterini $2.80 
\ ollection f Italian Childre rik 
ily illustrates d in colors by R. Sarri wit 


Cantilene, —— dei Bimbi d'Italia. $6.00 


$2.00 


Adami, Giuseppe: Batocchio e Cavicchio 
Artistically illustrated in Brunelleschi. 
These comedies are very app g t hildren 

Adami, Giuseppe: Narran le Masche 


5.00 


Also SPANISH CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


Washington 
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D. Rose, Sarah C. N. Bogle and Caroline F. 
Webster, was appointed to communicate with the 
committee of the “. L. A. on training and with 


the Carnegie Corporation on professional train- 


ing to ascertain the need for more library 
schools, A motion, presented by Miss Snyder, 
recommending a change of the annual meeting 
from December to the time and place of the A. 
L. A. was passed. The matter was referred to 
the annual meeting to be held in Philadelphia 
for further consideration. 

Pittsburgh. Thirty-three students have regis- 
tered in the school this year. Eight states, Brit- 
ish Columbia and Shansi, China, are represent- 
ed. Students have come from the following 
colleges and universities: University of Pitts- 
burgh, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Elmira 
College, Pennsylvania College for Women, Wil- 
son College, Goucher College, Grove City Col- 
lege, Simmons College, and the Woman’s Col- 
lege, Tokyo, Japan. In addition several mem- 
bers of the class have had normal school train- 
ing and summer courses in. universities. 


OHIO 

Cleveland. The Western Reserve University 
Library School opens this year with the largest 
attendance in its history, taking into considera- 
tion the enrollment in the general course and in 
the special course in work with children. In the 
general course there are twenty-six students, in- 
cluding a few taking part time or special work. 
Of this number eight have college degrees. The 
range of experience varies as follows: Eighteen 
have had general public library work; one col- 
lege library work; one children’s department 
work; one commercial library experience, while 
five have had the minimum required preliminary 
practice. In the class in Work with Children 
seventeen students are enrolled. The majority 
of these have had either Summer Library School 
training or have finished Public Library Train- 
ing Courses. Three have completed full year 
Library School Courses and one has the de- 
gree of B. L. E. In addition to having had 
special children’s room experience, several have 
filled general library positions. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta. The Library School of the Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta opened on September 12th 
with a total registration of twelve regulars and 
one special student. The members of the class 
come from Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina 
and Virginia. Four of the students have had 
experience in library work and three of them 
have A. B. degrees. Of the others, five have had 
some college work, two of the five being gradu- 
ates of junior colleges of high standing. 

A 
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ILLINOIS 


Urbana. For the third year, the University 
this summet conducted both eight weeks library 
school courses for college graduates, and six 
weeks elementary courses for high school grad- 
uates, the latter courses being similar to the 
courses commonly given for many years in sum- 
mer library schools. Twenty-four students reg- 
istered in the eight weeks course, and twenty- 
seven in the six weeks. 

Of the fifty-one students enrolled this sum- 
mer, twenty-four were from Illinois; eight from 
Indiana; three from Minnesota; two each from 
Arkansas, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, and South 
Dakota; and one each from Iowa, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Washing- 
ton. 


Five of the eight weeks students were attend- 
ing their second or third summer session here: 
these have now completed half or more of the 
first year’s work in the Library School. 

The principal instructors, Mr. Cleavinger. 
Miss Bond and Miss Boyd, of the Library School 
faculty, were assisted by Miss Houchens of the 
University Library staff, Miss Price, of the Li- 
brary Extension Division of the Illinois State 
Library, Miss Cloud, of the Ashland (Wiscon- 
sin) High School, and by Miss Anell and Miss 
Arie, students in the Library School. 


The enrollment for the sehool for 1921-1922 
is at present thirty-nine, fifteen being seniors 
and twenty-four juniors. At this time last year 
the enrollment was thirty-one. 

P.-L. W. 


WISCONSIN 


Madison. The enrollment of twenty-three 
students in the University of Wisconsin Library 
School class of 1922 covers a wide geographical 
distribution, representing ten states, the District 
of Columbia, and two foreign countries. Five 
are registered from Wisconsin, three from Michi- 
gan, two each from Iowa, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, and Montana, and one each from Indiana, 
Illinois, Kansas, New York, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Canada, and Norway. 


The educational qualifications are distinctly 
higher than for several years, indicating both a 
return to normal conditions since the war, and 
the advantage of admitting college graduates 
without the formal written examination, Speak- 
ing academically, seven are of graduate rank, 
one having a master’s degree, seven are upper 
classmen, three being seniors in the College of 
Letters and Science, University of Wisconsin, 
who will receive their bachelor’s degree and the 
certificate of the Library School at the June 
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"HIAWATHA PICTURES 


REV. A. T. KEMPTON 


HIRTY superb pictures illustrating the 
a Hiawatha Story as presented by the Ojibway 
Indians, to whom this story is an epic, and 
who enact the scenes of the poem with the same 
religious enthusiasm as characterizes the periodi- 
cal presentation of the Passion Play in Europe 


Mr. Kempton visited Debarats, Ontario, and 
spent a long time studying the Ojibway Indians as 
they produce the great drama of Hiawatha, and 
made these photographs at the timc He thor- 
oughly absorbed their spirit, and familiarized 
himself with their traditions and customs. These 
pictures reproduce in a most realistic way the 
main events in the great poem of Hiawatha. 

We offer these exceptionally beautiful and sug- 
gestive helps to a complete understanding of 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, thirty pictures, size 10 x 
12. The set for $3.00. No school or library Chil- 
dren’s Room can afford to be without them 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


120 Boylston Street BOSTON, MASS. 

































GLUEY 
PASTE 


Sticks like 


a brother’ 




















A light-colored paste of super-strength. 


Dries extremely fast. Used in binderies in 






place of hot glue. Unexcelled for drawing 






on magazine covers and all library repair 





work. Clean, efficient, economical, it af- 






fords a timely opportunity of saving some- 





thing on supplies. 







Gluey is growing in popularity among 





the library users and is guaranteed to be a 






revelation in paste. 





Giluey is packed in attractive gallon 





stone jars, economy self-sealing glass jars, 





in friction-top tin cans and pails 





THE PERFECT PASTE 


That Solves Your Pasting Problems 








Let us submit price and sample 












The Commercial 


Paste Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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commencement; four are juniors, two sopho- 
mores, and freshmen. The colleges represented 
are the Universities of Wisconsin, California, 
Iowa, Michigan, and Missouri, and Smith, Ri- 
pon, Coe, and Missouri State Teachers’ College, 
and Baker University. 

Professionally, the class brings a good basis 
of library experience or preliminary training 
upon which to build the year’s course. Fifteen 
have had at least a year’s experience, four 
having had apprentice or short courses in libra- 
ry methods. One has had ten years of library 
work, and another five years; two have had 
four years; three, three years; six, two years, 
and two, one year. The others have met the 
prerequisite requirement of a month’s appren- 
ticeship. Ten have had valuable experience as 
teachers and five had the advantage gained from 
business positions, M. E. H. 
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MISSOURI 

St. Louis. The registration for the St. Louis 
Library School class of 1922 is twenty-one. Two 
are from Iowa, one each from Illinois, Indiana 
and Oklahoma, one from Kristiania, Norway, 
and the rest from Missouri. Ten have had ex- 
perience ranging from eight months to three 
years. This practical work has been done in the 
following libraries: One vear in the Burlington 
(Iowa) Free Public Library: two years, Green- 
ville (Ill.) Public Library; one to three years 
(four students) in the St. Louis Public Library: 
one year in the Sioux City ((Iowa) Public Li- 
brary; eight months in the Evansville (Ind.) 
Public Library; one year in the High School Li- 
brary, Sapulpa (Okla.): and three months in 
the Riksarkivet and one and one-half years in 
the Deichmanske Bibliotek., Kristiania, Norway. 


A. E. B. 








LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 





No charge is made for insertion of notices in 
this department. Replies should be addressed 
directly to the ADVERTISER, either at the address 
given or under the key letter in care of this 
office. 

POSITIONS OFFERED 

The first of September found the American 
Library Association employment service unable 
to meet all the requests for recommendations 
for library positions. Librarians are needed in 
almost every field of library endeavor. Libra- 
rians who desire change of position will greatly 
facilitate the work of the Association by regis- 
tering very promptly should they desire to avail 
themselves of the opportunities now open, Chil- 
dren’s librarians are particularly in demand. 

Saran C. N. BocLe, Assistant Secretary. 
78 East Washington St., Chicago. 

Wanted, an experienced cataloger and cata- 
log reviser. Salary $1,300-$1,500. Newberry 
Library, Chicago, II]. 

Wanted, a trained librarian to take charge 
of the order department in a college library in 
central Ohio. A good position for right person, 
available at once. Address, R. M. 17, care of 
the Liprary JOURNAL. 

Wanted, librarian for Carnegie Library, 
Huron, S. D. Salary $1620. One assistant. 
Vacation with pay. Population of Huron about 
9,000. Excellent schools. An attractive city 
in which to live. Library school graduate de- 
sired. References required. Send application 
to M. E. Blystone, Huron, S. D. 


Wanted, a children’s librarian for large Penn- 
sylvania library. Must have‘a training school 
certificate and have had experience. Salary 
$1590. Address C 17, care of the Lisrary 
JOURNAL. 

POSITIONS WANTED 

Librarian, experienced in public, financial and 
corporation libraries and in research work, de- 
sires position in business or special library in 
New York City. Address W. 17, care of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


Cataloger with twenty years of valuable ex- 
perienee in New England, desires position as 
librarian or assistant librarian. Address V. E. 
17, care of the Liprary JOURNAL. 


Library school graduate with six years expe- 
rience in a responsible executive position de- 
sires to make a change. Work with children and 
schools preferred. Address C. C. 17, care of 
the Liprary JOURNAL. 


Young man, college graduate, with library 
school training and seven years’ college and 
library experience, wants to find position as 
librarian of public, college or normal school 
library, or would like to hear of interesting 
temporary position. Address N. P. L. 16, care 
of the Liprary JOURNAL. 


Librarian. trained man, college graduate, with 
over seventeen years’ experience in reference and 
administrative work, would like a change of posi- 
tion. Address, S. N. P. 17, care of the Liprary 
JOURNAL. 
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A BOOK OF OLD TIME 
FAIRY TALES 


A new volume in the 1921 list. 
The fascinating tales of long 
ago are again told and their 
enchantment and beauty en- 
hanced by one hundred and 
twenty illustrations in full 
color by Margaret Evans Price. 
The volume is edited with in- 
troduction by Katharine Lee 
Bates of Wellesley College, 
colored paster and wrapper by 
Milo Winter. 
Cloth, 10 x 12 inches, 132 pages. 
$2.50 











“HERO STORIES 
FROM THE 
OLD TESTAMENT” 


RETOLD FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE by Zoe S. Loveland, illus- 
trated with twelve reproduced 
masterpieces of Biblical paint- 
ings, colored wrapper. These 
stories, specially selected, have 
been retold in a way that 
makes the vital note in each 
one vibrate in harmony with 
the great truth intended to be 
a taught by them in the Bible 
itself, and at the same time 
i | in a way most attractive and 
appealing to young people. 
Size of book, 5% x 7% inches, 
320 pages, cloth, $1.50 


For Sale at Alli ‘Book Shops 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago — 














= ONCE UPON A TIME a 


New Publications 


| 


| 





THE STORY OF MATKA 
By DAVID ST ARR JORDAN, Ill. Price, 80 cents 
An inter stew ind true story of the life of a seal on the 
“Mist Islan r ingly written 


THE ALO” SMAN: STORIES FROM THE 
CON 
By ory L. PRATT-CHADWICK and L. LAMPREY 
Ill Price, $1.00 
Folk tales related by the Alo Man, the wandering story 
teller, to the children of the chief of the village 


THE PERFECT GENTLE KNIGHT 
By HESTER DONALDSON JENKINS 
lil. Price 
Tells of Arthur and other heroic kings, and sh 
knightly ideals apply to Modern Health Crusa 


THE HERO OF THE LONGHOUSE 

By MARY E. LAING Ill. Price 
The real Hiawatha, the noblest of Indians, is the 
this vivid story 
CONSERVATION READER 

By HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS ll.. Price, $1.40 
Stories and pictures arousing a sentiment for preser 
tion of natural resources 
A CBNTRAL AMERICAN JOURNEY 

By ROGER W. BABSON Il Price, $1.40 
Travels in Central America with the family of an Ameri 
can business man 
WORD FINDER 

By HUBERT V. CORYELL and HENRY Ww HOLMES 

rice 72 cents 


A spelling dictionary in which words can be for ind quickly. 


Write for list of other children's books 


‘WorldBook Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
_2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 














Descendants of Pilgrim Women 
are numbered by the thousands, all of whom 
are potential readers of this book. 


THE TERCENTENARY of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims is being fittingly celebrated this year 
at Plymouth, Massachusetts. Scores of your best 
readers will thank you for calling their attention 
to this comprehensive and entertaining book deal- 
ing exclusively with the women who accompanied 
or followed the Pilgrim Fathers to America. 
Bound in grey cloth with decora- 
tion in blue. Halftone frontispiece 


and line drawings made by the 
author. 197 pages, $1.50 


Mail your order to A. S. Burbank, Pilgrim Book 
Store, Plymouth, Mass., for 


THE WOMEN OF THE MAYFLOWER 
AND WOMEN OF PLYMOUTH COLONY 
By ETHEL J. R. C. NOYES 
With foreword by 
Mrs. George Maynard Minor 
President General of the D.A.R. 


The book is written with simplicity and charm, is 
endorsed as authentic by students of Pilgrim life, 
and is printed almost in the shadow of Plymouth 
Rock by 


The Memorial Press, Plymouth, Mass. 











PRANG ART BOOKS 
“THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COLOR” by Snow 
and Froehlich. 
The most authoritative work on “Color.” Illustrated 
withehand-painted “Color Charts.” Price, $4.00; by mail, 


$4.25. 
“ART SIMPLIFIED” by Pedro J. Lemos and John T. 

Lemos. 

A book of practical instruction in Art for advertisers, 
commercial artists, teachers and students Twenty-two 
full-page plates. Price, $4.00; by mail, $4.25. 
“LETTERING” by Thomas Wood Stevens. 

The standard work on the subject of lettering for 
students, designers and artists. 110 full-page plates. 
Price, $3.00; by mail, 25 
“PENCIL SKETCHING ‘PORTFOLIOS, Nos. 1 and 2” 

by George W. Koch 

Each containing 15 plates of beautiful pencil sketches 
reproduced by the offset process. Portfolio No. 1, $1.00; 
Portfolio No. 2, $1.00, 

“A SHORT HISTORY OF ART” by De Forrest and 

Caffin. 

The most comprehersive single volume on the sub- 
ject. Price, $4.00; by mail, $4.25. 

“PERMODELLO MODELING” by Snow and Froshlich. 

Gives full directions for innumerable uses « 
“Permodello,” the Concrete Modeling Clay which sets 

cement Iu firing. Beautifully illustrated 
Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.60 
“SPOONBILL PEN LETTERING TABLETS” by J. 0. 

Peterson. 

A Tablet of exercises and drills for use with the 
“Spoonbill Pen” that makes lettering as easy as writing 
Per tablet, &sc. “Spoonbill Pens,” 3 sizes, per dozer 
$1.20 
“CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY” by G. B. Bridgeman 

By the head of the department at the Art Students’ 
League The latest and most authoritative word on the 
subject. No Art teacher or Art student can afford to be 
withoyt it. Price, Postpaid, $7.50 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


30 Irving Place New York | 














_ AMONG LIBRARIANS 





The following abbreviations are used: 

A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

I. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


brary. 
N.Y.P.L. Library School of the New York Public 


Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

U.C. University of California Course in Library 
Science. 

Wis. Wisconsin University Library School. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 

Arig, Janet, 1920-21 I., appointed assistant 
librarian, Coe College Library, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 

Backus, Joyce, 1920 S., appointed head of the 
Circulation Department of the State College of 
Washington at Pullman, Wash. 

Baitey, Anne Bell, has been appointed head 
of the schools department, Fresno County 
(Calif.) Free Library. 

Bemis, Dorothy, 1916 P., appointed librarian 
of the Financial Reference Library, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. ° 

Borne, Marjorie A., 1918 W. R., appointed 
reference assistant in Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 

Bowman, Marion, 1917 S., appointed libra- 
rian of the Mutual Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton. 

Boyer, Emma M., 1918, appointed director 
of the Cleveland School of Filing and Indexing. 

Bracketr, Thelma, 1920 C., assistant in the 
San Luis Obispo County Free Library, appoint- 
ed librarian of the Siskiyou County (Calif.) 
Free Library. 

Brown, Ruth L., 1916 N. Y. S., has resigned 
the secretaryship of the Vermont Public Library 
Commission to join the reference staff of the 
Oregon State Library, Salem. 

Burket, Frances, formerly assistant in the 
Butte County (Calif.) Free Library, appointed 
librarian of the Amador County Free Library. 

CampBELL, Donald K., 1915-17 N. Y. P. L., 
of the Readers Division of the New York Public 
Library, appointed to the librarianship of the 
Haverhill Public Library in succession to the 
late John G. Moulton. 


Ciark, Gertrude E., 1919 W. R., appointed 
librarian of the High School of Commerce a: 
Omaha, Neb. 

CLayTon, Herbert V., formerly of the Kansas 
State Library, has accepted a position in th: 
Kern County Free Library and the Kern County 
Law Library. The latter is now under the supe: 
vision of the Kern County Free Library. 

CoweiLL, Ruth, 1911 P., has resigned the |i 
brarianship of the public library at Boise 
(Idaho) Public Library, to become Station Li- 
brarian, Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia. 

Currin, Althea, 1918 S., appointed librarian 
of the Waltham (Mass.) High School Library 

Deminc, Dorothy, 1920 U. C., appointed act 
ing librarian at the University Farm, Davis. 
Calif., to succeed Agnes E. Brown, resigned. 

Doncen, Lily M., 1910 P., has been made |i 
brarian of the State Normal School at Trenton, 
N. J. 

Dov, Margaret E., librarian of the San Luis 
Obispo County Free Library, who has been on 
leave of absence for some time, resigned August 
1 and was succeeded by Flo A. Gantz, 1920 C.. 
who has been acting librarian. 

Doucurty, Abbie H., 1920 C., is now librarian 
of the Bonita Union High School, La Verne. 
Calif. 

Downey, Mary E., 
tary of the Library Division of the Utah Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, has resigned to 
become librarian and director of the North 
Dakota Public Library Commission. 

Encuisu, Gladys, 1917 W. R., head of the 
Schools Department, Fresno (Calif.) County 
Free Library, resigned to join the staff of the 
Berkeley Public Library. 

FarrFax, Virginia, has resigned the librarian- 
ship of the Carnation Milk Products Company, 
Chicago, to become director of the New Orleans 
Standard School of Filing and Indexing under 
the auspices of the Globe-Wernicke Company. 


Faucon, Elizabeth B., 1890 P., for thirty-one 
years a valued member of the staff of the Pratt 
Institute Free Librarv, and since 1893 custodian 
of its reading room, died on September 15, after 


a verv brief illness. 


organizer and secre- 


‘ . 


Gawne, Beatrice Y., 1917 C., appointed libra- 
rian of the Salinas High School to succeed Mrs. 
W. H. Hargis (Mildred Kellogg), 1918. 

Grorce, Lillian M., 1910 N. Y. S., head of 
the Continuations Department of the Oregon 
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| Supplying A Definite Demand 
HOW TO DEVELOP 


HOW TO DEVELOP | 


| Edward J. Clode, 
ee : 





YOUR PERSONALITY | 
| 


HOW TO DEVELOP 
YOUR WILL POWER 


YOUR SPEAKING 
VOICE 


By CLARE TREE MAJOR 
12mo. Cloth, Each $1.00 


Publisher, New York 





1 he 


Dr. John J. Tigert 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


following is quoted from a letter from 


whole 
and 


bus! 


clean, 
minds 


“There has long been a need for 
some literature that will stimulate the 
ambitions of young men just entering upon 
ness careers 

“T have been delightfully surprised to 
about THE OPEN ROAD, which to my 
furnishes an incentive of the kind so much needed 
for those young Americans who are at this critical 
neglected and, at 


learn 
mind 


stage. I do not know a more 
the same time, a more important function to be 
performed than this one of “fertilizing” the 


minds of our virile young men at this transition 
age. 

“It will be gratifying to me to see the scope and 
influence of THE OPEN ROAD extended and 
permanently established in the length and breadth 


of the nation.” 
JNO. J. TIGERT 


Commissioner of Education 


(Signed) 


Specimen copies of this magazine may 
be had free of charge by addressing 


249 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


™ OPEN ROAD 




















The Children’s 
Room 








No department of the library, and no 
branch of publishing, for that matter, is 
to 


quite so attractive as that devoted 


children 


In this issue of the Library Journal are 


announcements of practical value 


many 
to the librarian, whose friendly interest 
will be appreciated alike by advertisers 
and the publishers of the Journal. 








R. R. BOWKER CO. 
New York, N. Y. 




















“GOLDEN 
RIVER” 


SERIES 


Cloth Binding 
Colored Illustrations 
75 Cents 
























**Told to the Children 


Books’”’ 

Interesting storv from the Gre Authors nee 
retold for ng people. Bound in cloth with fu ed 
pan istrations on front coves lrverad 
with f padi red and black and whit trat 
Large type, 4 inches 

Stories from Chaucer, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Alice in Wonderland, The Water Babies, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Hans Anderson Fairy 
Tales, Gulliver and Lilliput, Msop’s Fables, 


King of the Golden River, Tanglewood Tales, 
The Rose and the Ring, Stories from the Iliad, 
Stories from the Odyssey, Don Quixote, and 
others. 


Large Type Volumes that Children Like. 
Send for our Children’s Book Catalog. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


| 381 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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State Agricultural College, has resigned to be- 
come head cataloger at the Washington State 
Normal School, Bellingham. 

GREEN, Henry S., for the past two years 
library supervisor of the First Corps Area (New 
England States), U. S. Army, has resigned and 
will succeed Charles R. Green as librarian at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Am- 
herst. 

Greer, Agnes F., 1908 P., returns to the staff 
of the Kansas City Public Library as teachers’ 
librarian. 

Haotey, Gladys, 1918 S., appointed librarian 
of the Bloomsburg State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Penn. 

Haui, Anna G., 1915 N. Y2S., organizer for 
the Extension Division of the New York State 
Department of Education, has joined the staff of 
the Henry R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Heins, Dorothea C., 1912 Wis., has joined 
the lowa Library Commission staff at Des Moines 
and will have charge of the Iowa traveling li- 
braries. 

Hucues, Ruth, 1915 C. P. cert., has resigned 
her position as high school librarian and chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Public Library, Poca- 
tello, Idaho, to become head of the Children’s 
Department, Public Library, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 

Hutt, Carl W., formerly librarian of Camp 
Dix, N. J., appointed by the U. S. War De- 
partment as librarian of the First Corps Area 
(New England States) with headquarters in the 
Army Supply Base, Boston, Mass. 

Humpurey, Mary Brown, 1918 P., appointed 
reference and periodical librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Library, Eugene, Ore. 

Jounson, Mary A., 1917 P., appointed assist- 
ant librarian of the New Britain (Conn.) Public 
Library. 

Livincston, Margaret E., 1917 L. A., libra- 
rian of the Colusa County Free Library, resigned 
to accept the librarianship of the Orange County 
Free Library, which is just starting. 

McCarty, Harriet D., 1898 P., appointed li- 
brarian of the Homewood Branch of the Carne- 
gie Library of Pittsburgh. 

McManis, Rumana, 1915 Wis., formerly of 
the New York Public Library and recently libra- 
rian of the Fourth Army Corps, joins the staff 
of the Arthur R. Womrath Company. book- 
sellers, New York, on October 1. 


MancuHester, Earl N. 1902-03 N. Y.S., since 
1911 head of the Readers Department of the 
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University of Chicago Libraries, elected libra- 
rian of the University of Kansas. 

Morse, Marion, 1917 C., librarian of the Sis- 
kiyou County Free Library, resigned to go to 
the Hawaiian Islands as librarian of the Island 
of Maui under the new county library plan. 


NeTHERCUT, Mary B., 1913 Wis., librarian of 
Rockford College, appointed library of the Pres- 
byterian College, Emporia, Kan. 

Newman, Margaret, 1917 L. A., appointed li- 
brarian of the Hawaii County Free Library, 
Hilo, T. H. 


NorTHEY, Della Frances, the librarian at 
Mankato, Minn., a graduate of the University of 
Illinois Library School and a former county 
library worker in Oregon and California, joins 
the staff of the Indiana Public Library Com- 
mission on October Ist, to take charge of school 
library organization and the work with state 
institution libraries. 


Pope, Mildred, librarian of the Broadway 
High School, Seattle, succeeds Anna G. Hall as 
organizer for the Library Extension Division 
of the New York State Department of Education. 


PritcHetTt, Betty H., 1909-10 I, formerly 
librarian of the Sixth Corps Area, U. S. Army, 
appointed librarian of the Coe College Library, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Prouty, Helen G., 1911 W. R., appointed 
assistant in the library of the Federal Reserve 


Bank, Cleveland, O. 


Ryan, Katherine M., for thirty years librarian 
of the Bellingham (Wash.) Public Library, died 
in June after a short illness. 


SALESKI, Mary A., branch librarian in the 
New York Public Library system since 1904, 
has resigned to become instructor in German 
and Spanish at the St. Lawrence University, 


Canton, N. Y. 


SmitH, Jean Margaret, 1909 D., appointed to 
take charge of the travelling libraries of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission. 

SMITH, Susan T., for thirteen years reference 
librarian in the California State Library, suc- 
ceeded Lauren W. Ripley, as librarian of the 
Sacramento Public Library, July 1. 

Squire, Eva M., 1917 C. P. cert., who resigned 
from her position as head of the Children’s De- 
partment in the Sioux City Public Library in 
June, has been appointed children’s librarian, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 

STeFFA, Julia, 1907 N. Y. S., librarian of the 
Ventura County Free Library of California, re- 
signed to become acting librarian of the Madera 
County Free Library. 
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1921 COPYRIGHTS 
Ideas for Children’s Parties . 


Strouse) 

Outdoor Stunts P Oe alg. ge 
trouse 

Palace of Dreams . 25 


A Christmas Play for the Sint School) 
(By Catherine J. Postle) 


Children’s Christmas Dreams . = .25 
(A Christmas Play. By Mary E. Telford) 


Special discount to libraries 
Stamps Acceptable 


ARTHUR H. STROUSE PUBLISHING CO. 
BERWYN, ILL. 





$0.60 © 


par & Wiae 


[ESTABLISHED I848 AS B. WESTERMANN & CO,] 


Publishers - 


30-32 East 2oth Street 
New York City 


Booksellers” - Importers 


We carry a large stock of German books and 
make weekly importations of books and periodicals 


from all parts of Europe. 


Telephone Stuyvesant 13 











| 


“Commercial Engraving and Printing 


‘The Complete Book on Engraving 


Printing and Related Subjects 


By CHARL:ES W. HACELEMAE 

Non-technical—850 (6x9) pages, over 1,500 illustrations. 
Explains the processes; tells how to plan; how to 
order; trade customs, etc. Indispensable for reference 
and instruction for advertising men, students, printers, 
rtists, engravers, etc. 

Sent prepaid on ten days’ approval. Many libraries 
have ordered on this plan and not one of them has re- 
turned the book. 


Commercial Engraving Pub. Co. 
scat BP SaenRpeen, Ind. 











How to Select Your Proper Vocation 


Have you discovered the position in which > 
you will achieve the greatest success « 
APPLIED GRAPHOLOGY 
is a new book that telis you how to investigate your 
talents and enables you to pick the job for which 
you are best suited and from which you will profit 
most. Stop experimenting. Make sure by purchas- 
ing a copy of Applied Graphology. “Probably the 
most thoroughegoing and authentic volume ever pros 
duced on this subject.”—The Bookseller, Newsdealer 
& Stationer. 

Price $2.60 at your bookstore or sent postpaid 
upon receipt of price. Gregg Publishing Company, 


New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, London. 


} 


} 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 




















| 
| 





96 Mount Street, 


DAY’S 


FOR CLEAN AND SOUND SECOND-HAND COPIES 
(Surplus Library, New Remainders, Etc.) OF ENGLISH 
WORKS OF TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, SPORT, FIC- 
TION, Etc. 

SALE LISTS giving year of publication, published 
and reduced prices of the books offered ARE ISSUED 
MONTHLY and may be had regularly Post Free. 


SCARCE BOOKS SOUGHT FOR 
PROMPT ATTENTION TO WANTS LISTS 


DAY’S LIBRARY LTD 
(The British Library 1740) 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS 





London W1. Englana 





Should be in every Library 


JUST OUT 


The Technique of Pageantry 


By Linwood Taft, Ph.D. 
8vo. l'rontispiece. Price $2.00 
Gives detailed instructions. A prime necessity for 
the preparation of a Pageant. 


NEW YORK 


sctnisinnceliielibiin mini 











“GLUEY” 





PASTE 


“Sticks Like a Brother” 


“Gluev” is a light colored paste of super- 
strength made from the highest grade mé aterials 


imported from Asia and Australia. It dries ex- 
tremely fast, does not penetrate and because it 
adheres so tightly it is growing in favor among 
librarians. It is clean, efficient and economical. 


Send for free sample 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 











Decimal Classification 
Edition 10, 1919 

Revized and enlarjd by new tables, many 
notes, heds and index entries. Index 35,000 
heds. 

Buckram $8 plus postaj from Albany, N. Y. 
on 4 lb. Index alone, $4 plus postaj on 3 Ib. 

Sales of secondhand copies of ed. 7-9 ar- 
ranjed. 

Abridged Decimal Classification ed. 3. Re- 
vized and enlarjd. Redy in Feb. Before pub- 
lication $3 net. 


FOREST PRESS 
Lake Placid Club, New York 
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THorneg, Elizabeth G., assistant librarian of 
the Syracuse University Library, appointed 
librarian and director of the Library School in 
succession to Dr. E. E. Sperry, who will hence- 
forth devote all his time to the history depart- 
ment of the University. 


Toppinc, Elizabeth R., 1920 N. Y. S., first 
assistant in the Monterey County Free Library, 
appointed librarian of the Ventura County Free 
Library, to succeed Julia Steffa. 


TyLer, Alice S., director of the Western Re- 
serve University Library School, has been 
granted a sabbatical leave and will be absent 
during the first semester, and possibly until the 
early spring. Thirza E. Grant, for several 
years associated with the School, will serve 
as acting director. ; 


VaucHan, Nancy, 1920 L. A., appointed libra- 
rian of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City. 


WAaALKLEY. Anna M., 1919 W. R., is to be a 
member of the faculty of the Western Reserve 
Library School this year as assistant instructor 
and advisor. 

Winton, Grace, 1917 P., assistant librarian 
of the Cass Technical High School, appointed 
librarian of the North Western High School, 
Detroit. 

Worpen, Mrs. Dorothy Clarke, 1915 C., libra- 
rian of Amador County (Calif.) Free Library, 
appointed librarian of Colusa County Free Li- 
brary. 

Among appointments of members of the Class 
of 192] of the University of Washington Library 
School are: Margaret S. Gill, assistant in the 
Reference Department of the Carnegie Public 
Library, Vancouver, B. C.; Jerusha G. Meigs, 
first assistant in the Whitman College Library, 
Walla Walla, Wash.: Latta Snider, Circulation 
Department of the Seattle Public Library; E. 
Fay Woolsey, first assistant in the Jackson 
County Library, Medford, Ore. 


The following appointments of graduates of 
the class of 1921 of the New York State Library 
School have recently been made: F. Grace Walk- 
er, librarian of the Public Library, Kankakee, 
Ill.; Winnifred Wennerstrum, librarian of the 
Warren County Library, Monmouth, IIl.; Gud- 
run Moe, acting librarian of the Elmira Free 
Academy Library, Elmira, N. Y., for the school 
year: Lucile Kelling, assistant in the Newark 
(N. J.) Free Public Library; Birgit Foss, 1919- 
*21, has resigned as first assistant in the branch 
service of the Cleveland Public Library to take 
up similar work with the New York Public 
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Library; and Mrs. Elsie A. Weaver, 1920-21, 1s 
to be first assistant in the “Popular Library” of 


the Cleveland Public Library. 


The following appointments have been made 
of graduates of the class of 1921, Los An- 
geles Library School: Ethelwyn Badger, libra- 
rian, Montavilla branch, Library Association. 
Portland, Ore.; Lila Dobell, librarian, Trinity 
County Free Library, Weaverville, Calif.; Doris 
Crump, assistant, Santa Clara County Free Li- 
brary, San José; Annice Healton, assistant, Po- 
mona Public Library; Mary Marjorie Smith, 
librarian, elementary school, Detroit; Edna 
Stonebrook, assistant, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle; Rachel Thayer, assistant, Long 
Beach Public Library; Roberta Bowler, Helen 
Hamilton, Reba Richardson, assistants, Pasadena 
Public Library; Mary Alice Boyd, Rosemary 
Livsey, Mabel Lunn, Elsie McCormick, Harriet 
Mather, Gertrude Mendenhall, Alpha Perkins, 
Mabel Smith, assistants, Los Angeles Public 
Library. 

Members of the class of 1921 of Simmons 
College School of Library Science have been 
appointed as follows: Rosanna C. Bagg, chil- 
dren’s librarian, Oneonta’ Public Library, 
Oneonta, N. Y.; Eleanor M. Barker, librarian, 
Rogers High School, Newport, R. [.; Ruth A. 
Bean, branch librarian, West Side Library. 
Evansville, Ind.; Marian W. Brace, first assist- 
ant in branch of the Detroit (Mich.) Public 
Library; Marie L. Brookes. assistant in the Ref- 
erence Department of the Detroit Public Libra- 
ry; Gladys Brown, cataloger, Chelsea (Mass. ) 
Public Library; Elinor Childs, assistant, Chil- 
dren’s Department, New York Public Library: 
Mildred B. Cooper, general assistant, Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Public Library; Ena Crain, as- 
sistant in charge of Legislative Reference De- 
partment, Wyoming State Library; Gertrude 
Davis, assistant cataloger, Carleton College. 
Northfield, Minn.; Madeleine A. Egge, chil- 
dren’s department, Providence (R. I.) Public 
Library; Doris S. Fairbanks, assistant librarian. 
Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, N. 
Y.; Anna J. Gay, branch librarian, Detroit 
(Mich.) Public Library; Helen Y. Hough, as- 
sistant in charge of reading room, Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, lowa: M. Ruth Lloyd, assistant, 
Williams College Library, Williamstown, Mass. : 
Laura B. Mallett, loan desk assistant, Haverford 
College Library, Haverford, Penn.; Alta M. 
Osgood, assistant in children’s work, New York 
Public Library; E. Lucille Palmer, assistant in 
charge of reference room, Adelbert College. 
Cleveland, Ohio; Marian E. Reynolds, librarian. 
Portage Branch, Kalamazoo (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary: Louise E. Sheldon, assistant librarian. 
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_RUSH-FRASER 


The Ideal Ink and Typewriter Eraser 





Used like a pencil. No acid or blades. 


BLE DIAMOND BRUSH its secret 


Its use on INDEX CARDS, RECORDS, and BOOKS 
f such a quick, invisible, and delicate nature, that 
it is almost inconceivable. Just a little stroke and the 


1s of 


letter or figure instantly disappears. 


Used in United States Governmental Departments 
Indispensable to LIBRARIANS, SECRETARIES, 
BOOKKEEPERS, and stenographers. 
Beautifully designed, in 14K Gold Finish 
50 cents for 14K. Gold Plated Sample 
Money Order or Stamps prepaid insured 


RUSH ERASER COMPANY 
L STREET 





THE FLEXI- 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDING 


Nearly half of a century in 
experiencing the needs and 
requirements of Libraries. 


We qualify in the Knowledge. 


“CRAFTSTYLE” 


THE APEX OF BINDING EFFICIENCY. 


Sample binding in Holliston Library 
Buckram or Half Vici leather on 
request. 














RUZICKA 
606 N. EUTAW ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 









Drawing Inks 

Eternal Writing Ink 
™ Ps Engrossing Ink 
? Taurine Mucilage 
‘\ Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid P. 


aste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 





All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-emelli inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be « 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and witha) 20 efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


» 
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Melrose (Mass.) Public Library; Dorothy 
Smith, head of juvenile department, Bangor 
(Me.) Public Library; Isabelle S. Snodgrass, 
Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans, La.: 
Margaret C. Utz, general assistant, Rochester 
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(N. Y.) Public Library; Helen Weatherhead 
assistant in reference department, Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Public Library; Hildegarde Ziegler. 
cataloger, Massachusetts Institute of Techno! 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass. 











RECENT 





BIBLIOGRAPHIES 








ACCIDENTS 
Oregon. Department of Education. Course of 
study for safety education in Oregon schools. Salem: 
Oregon State Library. Bibl. (Furnished only on ex- 
change accounts). 
ACCOUNTING : 

American Institute of Accountants. Accountants’ 
index; a bibliography of accounting literature to De- 
cember, 1920, 135 Cedar Street, New York. 1578 p. 
$15. 

ArstHetics. See ARCHITECTURE 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 

Gray, L. C., and H. A. Turner. Buying farms with 
land bank loans: a study based on the experience of 
2700 farmers who have borrowed money thru federal 
farm loan banks. Washington: U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Bibl. July 29, 1921. (Bulletin no. 968). 

ALASKA—MINERAL RESOURCES 

Brooks, Alfred Hulse, and others. Mineral resources 
of Alaska; report on progress of investigations in 
1919. Washington: Govt. Prtg. Off. 15 p. bibl. O. 
pap. 35¢.n. (U.S. Dept. of the Interior; Geological 
Survey; bull. 714). 

ARCHITECTURE 

Hamlin, Talbot Faulkner. 

tecture. New York: Scribner. 
Auction Bripce. See Brince 
BrocHEMISTRY 

Moore, Benjamin. Biochemistry; a study of the 
origin, reactions, and equilibria of living matter, New 
York: Longmans, Green. 1 p. bibl. O. $7.50 n. 

Bripce 

Yarborough, pseud. Royal auction bridge, prob- 
lems; with a bibliography of auction and royal auc- 
tion bridge by James. New York: Dutton. 9 p. bibl. 
S. $1.25 n. (Auction bridge manuals). 

Cauirornia. See PALEONTOLOGY 
CIrTizENSHIP 
Mains, G. P. United States citizenship. New York: 
Abingdon Press. Bibl. $2. 
Carp Games. See Brince 
CATALOGING 
Howe, Harriet E. 


The enjoyment of archi- 
4p. bibl. O. $3 n. 


The catalog; preprint of Manual 
of library economy, chapter 19. Chicago: American 
Library Association. 2 p. bibl. pap. 20 c. 

Cuemistry. See BIOCHEMISTRY 

Diseases. See TUBERCULOSIS; VENEREAL DISEASES 

EpUCATION 

Slosson, Edwin Emery. American spirit in educa- 
tion; a chronicle of great teachers. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Bibl. (Chronicles of America, v. 
33). Sold only in complete sets. 

EpucaTION—PHILOSOPHY 

Kilpatrick, William Heard. Syllabus in the philo- 
sophy of education; questions for discussion. with 
reading references and topics for papers; designed for 
use in the classes of the philosophy of education [edu- 
cation 241-2 and education 441-2] in Teachers Col- 


New York: Teachers Col 


pap. 75 c¢. 


lege, Columbia University. 
lege, Columbia University. 5 p. bibl. O. 
EncuisH LyreRATURE 

Manly, John Matthews, and Edith Rickert. Contem 
porary British literature; bibliographies and study 
outlines. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 196 
p. -D. $125 n. 

See also MASEFIELD, JOHN 
Finance. See AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
Fiuorspar INDUSTRY 

Allen, M. A., and G. M. Butler. Fluorspar. Tuc 
son: University of Arizona. Bibl. July 15, 192] 
(Univ. of Arizona bull. no. 14, Mineral technology 
ser. no. 25). 

Fue. 

Taylor, H. S. Fuel production and utilization. New 
York: Van Nostrand. Bibl. $4. (Industrial chem 
istry). 

FuRNACES, ELECTRIC 

Pring, John Norman. The electric furnace. New 
York: Longmans, Green. 25 p. bibl. O. $10.50 n 
(Monographs on industrial chemistry). 

GaMES 

Draper, George O., comp. School, church and home 
games; community recreation; rural ed. New York: 
Association Press. 1 p. bibl. S. $1 n. 

See also Bripce 
Hypro ysis 

Simmons, Harold Lester. A study of the initial 
velocity in the hydrolysis of sucrose by invertase. New 
York: Author. 1 p. bibl. Thesis (Ph. D.), Colum 
bia university, 1921). 

Inpices OF REFRACTION. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

Korzybski, Alfred. Manhood of humanity; the sci- 
ence and art of human engineering. New York: Dut 
ton. Bibl. $3. 

Insects, INJURIOUS AND BENEFICIAL 

United States. Superintendent of Documents. In 
sects; bees, honey, and insects injurious to man, ani 
mals, plants, and crops; list of publications for sale by 
superintendent of documents. 31 p. May, 1921. 
(Price List 41, 11th ed.). 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
InveRTASE. See Hyprocysis 
Jews 

Goldstein, P. R. Social aspects of the Jewish co! 
onies of South Jersey. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania. Bibl. (Thesis (Ph. D.), University of 
Pennsylvania) . 

Lasor. See Unitep STares 
MarINE ENGINEERING 

Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 
Index of titles of papers. 29 West 39th Street, New 
fork. 27 p. July, 1921. 

MASEFIELD, JOHN 

Williams, I. A., comp. Bibliographies of modern au- 
thors; no. 2, John Masefield. New Haven: Brick Row 
Book Shop, Inc. 12 p. D. 75 ¢. n. 


See REFRACTIVE INDICES 


See PERIODICALS 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor 
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ae ; : —— ome . i 
; ; Just Published | 
The Same Service is for You, too! | nt. Pubhiohs | 
} 2 4 
Hundreds of thousands of our successful men Bibliotheca Chemico-Mathematica: tri 
and women—business men, farmers, mechanics, | Catalogue of Works in Many Tongues on Exact and | : 
parents, teachers, writers, clergymen, lawyers, Applied Science, with a Subject-Index, Compiled and | 
ra ees : : qo served by annotated by H. Z. and H. C. S. With 127 Plates, 
advertising men, librarians, all are being served by containing 247 Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols., large b : 
"aes, er s | Index), bound in red linen-buckram, armine top 
oO e | edges. Price £3 3s. net. 
J ) “The index has been compiled with great care. It is 
4 ew not a mere classification of the works described, but 
_—_ an analytical index to the salient features of a very 





a extensive collection of books annotated with a wealth 
international of references. A _ collection of over 17,000 entries of 
works relating to the pure and applied sciences of 5 


mathematics, chemistry, and ,physics, illustrated with 





400,000 Vocabulary Terms over too facsimiles and portraits, establishes the clan = 
2,700 Pages ictlonary of these volumes to a place in any representative ; 
6,000 Illustrations Library of Science.”—Library Association Record | ; 
Colored Plates | : as ; 

30,000 Geographical Subjects THE Superficially, this catalogue seems to appeal to a 














12,000 Biographical Entries | ves rovtriones and emereneny weapalons anes if eal } 
lar and India Paper ectors and librarians, but its amazing index of nearly 
_— Editions MERRIAM-WEBSTER | 100 double-column pages shows how closely the books i 
“ | here described touch on an infinite variety of subjects | 
This host of successful WEBSTER owners | of immediate human interest... This catalogue will 
who are satisfied with Webster service, who have | for many years ror as Kg mong 5 iy — of ref 
their needs anticipated and supplied, whose ques- ce ee ee Uiecars Debalina 
tions about new and old words, noted persons 3 
sti f what, why, and how, here “An historical catalogue of very great value, and 
| and places, questions or wnat, why, ive? eminently satisfactory from the bibtipeaohion! point 
| answered with the authority of the world’s scho- of view, as well as with respect to the multitudinous 
lars, should encourage the young man or woman bibliographical and historical references which are on 
a - » = every page.... e index orms a very remarkable | 
even though near the foot of the ladder to profit and comprehensive bibliography of exact science, the | 
from the same service. The one who knows wins like of which, for its catholicity of character, is hardly | 
| t to be found.”’—Saturday Westminster Gazette. | : 
| Success: . . oi i ster | ; 
Write for Specimen Pages, ustrations, etc. 
| Free Pocket Maps if you mention this Publication HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., LONDON, j 
| G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 140 Strand, W.C.2, and 41 Piccadilly, W. 1 














































QUALITY. SERVICE — 


It is poor economy to get anything but the best in Library Binding. 

Our Experience, Expert Service, the use of the Best of materials the market 
affords, gives our work a quality of its own, in fact, the best to be had. Samples bound 
free of charge. 


Write for prices. 


“Wagenmocord +p. i 
















a Library Bookbinders :: “Our binding outwears the book” ;; Lansing, ? Mich. 


~ commacen 




















Efficiency with Economy 


UNIVERSAL 
macazine DINDER : 


Made in several attractive styles and in all standard sizes 
Write for a descriptive folder or let us send you a sample for inspection 











ee 
The H.R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Mivirary Screnct 
Bird, Wilkinson 
study of strategy. 
O. $16 n. 
Mitk Borties 
Hammer, B. W.. and W. A. Cordes. Study of brown 
glass milk bottles with special reference to their use 
in preventing abnormal flavors due to light. Ames, 
Iowa: lowa College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
Bibl. November, 1920. (Research bulletin no. 54). 
Minerays. See ALASKA 
Mines AND MINING 
United States Superintendent of Documents. Mines: 
explosives, fuel, gas, gasoline, petroleum: list of pub- 
lications for sale by Superintendent of Documents. 
25 p. May, 1921. (Price List 58, 8th ed.). 
New ENGLAND 
Boston. Public Library. 
list of works in the . . . library. 
(Brief reading lists, no. 16). 
NUTRITION 
New York Nutrition Council. Nutrition biblio- 
graphy. 598 Madison Avenue, New York: Health Serv- 
ice, New York County Chapter, American Red Cross. 
30 p. June, 1921. 
Ou. InpustryY 
Burroughs, E. H., comp. 


direction of war; a 
3 p. bibl. 


Dent. The 
New York: Macmillan. 


New England; a selected 
38 p. D. pap. 5c. 


Recent articles on petro- 
leum and allied substances. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 28 mim. p. July, 1921. (Reports 
of investigations, serial no. 2269). 

Oms. See Rerractive INpices 

PALAEONTOLOGY 

Merriam, John Campbell. An outline of progress in 
palaeontological research on the Pacific coast. Berke- 
ley, Cal.: University of California Press. 13 p. bibl. 
O. pap. 50 c. (Bull. of the Dept. of Geology, v. 12, 
no. 3, August 6, 1921). 

Parks, NATIONAL 

United States. Superintendent of Documents. Geo- 
graphy and explorations, natural wonders, scenery and 
national parks; list of publications relating to above 
subjects for sale by Superintendent of Documents. 
19 p. June, 1921. (Price List 35, 6th ed.) 

PERIODICALS 

Institute of International Education. Serials of an 
international character; tentative list, prepared in the 
Columbia University law library. 419 West 117th 
Street, New York. 60 p. May 10, 1921. (2nd ser., 
Bull. no. 3). 

University of Missouri. Check list of the official 
serial publications of the University. Ed. 2. 64 p. 
April, 1921. Columbia, Missouri. (Bulletin, y. 22, no. 
10, Library ser. 10). 

List of periodicals currently received by the 
University library. 35 p. May, 1921. (Bulletin, v. 
22, no. 16, Library ser. 11). 

PuiLosopHy, Mopren 

Ruggiero, Guido de. Modern philosophy; tr. by A. 
Howard Hannay and R. G. Collingwood. New York: 
Macmillan. 12 p. bibl. O. $4 n. (Library of philo- 
sophy). 

See also EpucaTion 

POVERTY 

Gillin, J. L. Poverty and dependency; their relief 
and prevention. New York: Century. Bibl. $4. 
(Century social science ser.). 

Recreation. See GAMES 

Rerractive INDICES 

Kanthack, R., comp. Tables of refractive indices; 
v. 1, Essential oils; v. 2, Oils, fats and waxes; edited 
by J. N. Goldsmith. New York: G. E. Stechert. 2 v. 
20 p. bibl. in v. 2. O. v. 1, $6; v. 2, $7.50 n. 


PHILOSOPHY 


LIBRARY JOURNAL 


TWICE-A-MONT} 


ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 
Boyer, P. A. Adjustment of a school to individua 
and community needs. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania. Bibl. (Thesis (Ph. D.), University o! 
Pennsylvania) . 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
New York (State). University. School Buildings 
and Grounds Division. School buildings and grounds: 
law, rules, regulations and general information. A] 
bany, N. Y.: State Library. Bibl. October 15, 1920 
(Bulletin no. 720). 
SCIENCE 
A selection of books in general science for young 
people and others young in scientific knowledge 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Pratt Institute Library. Quarterl) 
Booklist. Summer, 1921. p. 36-45. 
SPELLING. See VOCABULARY 
Srratecy. See Mivitary SCIENCE. 
Sucar. See Hyprorysis 
Tin INpustRY 
Penzer, N. M. 
pire. London: Rider. Bibl. 15 p. 
industry). 
TUBERCULOSIS 
Smith, F. C. Tuberculosis; its nature and pre 
vention. Washington, D. C.: Public Health Service 
Bibl. (Miscellaneous publications no. 27). 
UNDERTAKERS AND UNDERTAKING 
Dowd, Q. L. Funeral management and costs; a 
world-survey of burial and cremation. Chicago: Uni 
versity of Chicago Press. Bibl. $3. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
Johnson, Julia E.. comp. Selected articles on un 
employment; 2nd and enl. ed. New York: H. W 
Wilson Co. 30 p. bibl. D. $1.80 n. 
Unitep Stares—DepartMENT OF LaBor 
United States. Department of Labor. Publications 
of the Department of Labor. 30 p. June 15, 1921 
Unitep States—GoverNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Government 
periodicals; subscriptions are taken for these period- 
icals by the superintendent of documents, Washing 
ton, D. C. 12th ed. Washington: Govt. Prtg. Off.. 
1921. 7 p. (Price List 36, 12th ed.). 
Unitep States—Water Suppy 
U. S. Department of the Interior. Geological Sur 
vey. Surface water supply of the United States; 
1918; pt. 1, North Atlantic slope drainage basins; 
prepared in co-operation with the states of Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts and New York. Washing 
ton: Govt. Prtg. Off. 17 p. bibl. O. pap. (Water- 
supply paper 471). 
VENEREAL DISEASES 
Pierce. C. C. Venereal disease control. Bibl. 
American Journal of Syphilis. July, 1921. p. 377-391. 
VOCABULARY 
Anderson, William Niclaus. Determination of a 
spelling vocabulary based upon written correspond- 
ence. Iowa City: University of Iowa. 4 p. bibl. 
O. pap. $1. (Studies in education; Ist ser., v. 11, 
no. 1). 
War. See Miirary Scrence 
Waste, INDUSTRIAL 
United States. Library of Congress. List of refer 
ences on the reclamation and use of waste rubber 
4 typew. p. February 4, 1921. 30 c¢. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I. S.). 
Wetcn, Witttam Henry 
Welch, William Henry. 
ed. by Walter C. Burket. Baltimore: 
University. Bibl. O. 3 v. $20. 


Tin resources of the British em 
(Raw materials of 


Papers and addresses; 
Johns Hopkins 
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~ INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


By F. B. WRIGHT 
This American book gives full directions and is illus- 
trated with original drawings of the necessary apparatus 
for the manufacture of what is considered by many to 
be the coming fuel for automobiles, motor boats, heating, 
cooking, lighting. It should be a valuable addition to 
the technical library or to any library catering to the 

special needs of industrial enterprises. 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 
120 Liberty St. New York 


Note—The sale of this book to libraries does not conflict 





with the provisions of the National Prohibition Act. 


phers. 


| 
} 


| 460 E. Ohio Street, 


‘NEW WALL MAPS 


8 Large Wall Maps in Spring 
Roller Hardwood Cabinet, only 


Manila 44x56 


$29.80 


Urge your trustees to order 


Scientific School Map Makers 


Edition inches 
| . 1 
United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America, South America, Eastern Hemisphere, 
| Western Hemisphere. Edited by leading geogra 
' 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Chicago (9) | 














































All we ask is the opportunity to prove the merit and 
quality of these Library Magazine Binders. Strongly 
and firmly built they withstand the wear of long 
and continued usage. 


But more than that: Finished in Holliston Library 
Buckram they reflect the taste and beauty of the 
well-appointed Library. 


Made in all sizes and styles of Binding. 
WILLIAM G. JOHNSTON COMPANY 
1130-42 Ridge Ave., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Write us for Catalogue. 





The Keyless Lock ‘Binder The Johnston Magazine Holder 














For PROMPT service, attractive, durable and economical bindings 


send your orders to 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


728 Myrick Bldg. 24 Noble Court 
Springfield, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio 


Estimates and price-lists furnished on request 





































William H. Rademaekers & Son Co. ,2"” 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Comer of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street 


We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 
Over thirty-five years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 
and Schools. 


Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 


Pay us a visit 
QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 5 


Binders 


Newark, New Jersey 


Ask fer price list 
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1921 
Edition 


The Publishers’ 
‘Trade List Annual 


Price $5. 


Every properly equipped library 
will need this important bibli- 
ography. It contains the latest 
complete catalogs of all publish- 
ers with book prices revised to 


date. 


Other Recent Library Items: 
The (English) Literary Year Book, 1921. Over 600 pages, 
cloth $2.50 


The Bookman’s Manual. A Guide to Literature 
By Bessie Graham. 432 pages, small octavo, half cloth, $2.50 





R. R. Bowker Co., Publishers 
62 W. 45th St., New York 
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DO YOU READ 


THE STEPLADDER? It’s a little journal of bookly 
ascent, published by The Bookfellows and sent to 





Pungent bookly comment of an 


members each month. 
One dollar 


unusual type. Ask for a sample copy. 
per year. 
Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk, 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS : 








4917 Blackstone Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
— 
ALFRED SMITH & CO. 
Bookbinders 
S. W. Cor. 13th & Cherry Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Job and Library Binding 
HAND WORK OUR SPECIALTY 




















ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


561 Third Avenue 
NEW 'YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 











My Children’s Robert Louis Stevenson Paint Book 
My Children’s Eugene Field Paint Book ( Adams) 
Andersen's Fairy Pictures My Children Love to 
Color 

My Children’s Alice in Wonderland Paint Book 
My Children’s Mother Goose Paint Book 
Mottoes My Children Love to Colorand Frame 
Mother Goose Songs My Children Love( Adams) 


Write for List of Other Titles 
LLOYD ADAMS NOBLE 
31 West 15th St., New York City 


ICE & LYNCH, INC., Custom 

House Brokers, 33 Pearl Street New 
York. Shipments of Books, Works of 
Art, and general merchandise, both im- 
port and export, given careful attention. 











TRADE MARK 














| Martinus Nijhoff, Publisher and Bookseller, 
THE HAGUE 
Large stock of new and second hand books in any 


| language, in all classes of science and art. Complete 
sets of periodicals and learned societies. 


Systematical catalogues free on application. | 











SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


for our special Bargain Lists and send us 


Write 
your We carry the largest stock 


“Book Wants.” 


n New York of Second Hand Books 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave. 


New York, N.Y. 











Publications of the | 
AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1198 Westminster Building, Chicago, Ilinois 





The Story of Brick—An illustrated booklet giving a 
history of brick and a discussion of the advantages 
of Face Brick as an esthetic, durable and economical 
home-building material. Sent free. 

The Home of Beauty—A book of fifty designs of small 
| two-story houses in a wide variety of architectural 
| styles, with practical, convenient interior arrange- 
| ments, Price 50 cents. 

A Manual of Face Brick Construction—A 116-page, prac- 

tical, non-technical manual of face brick construction, 


| with 30 four to eight-room houses, of interest alike to 
professional builder and home-builder. Price $1.00. 

| Any of the above will, upon request, 

| 


be sent to libraries without charge. | 


















Send twenty-five cents (stamps) for illustrated catalogue of 


The Medici prise 


Facsimiles of more than 
GREAT PAINTINGS BY CREAT. MASTERS 
in the world’s art galleries and private collections 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY 751 Boylston St., Boston Publishers 


for Leonnetsseurs 





Publishers for the United States of The Burlington Magazine 











Latest Books at Bargain Prices 


Write to-day for List and Guide to the New Books 
WESLEY MILLS COMPANY 
Library Dept. 


129 West 72nd Street New York City 








KERAMIC STUDIO MAGAZINE 





A practical help to Teachers of Design in all 
public schools and colleges. Price, One Year, 
$5.00; Single Copy, s50c.; Sample Copy, 2oc. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
543 S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y 











hes Siecherd C 0., Ine. 


126 E. 28th St. New York City 


Special Agents for Libraries 











Fobn Morton's Booksbop 
No. 1 DUKE ST., BRIGHTON, ENG. 
Issues frequent catalogues (postfree on request) of books 


Rare, Gurious, Masonic & Miscellaneous 
Usually including a selection at 


2 BOB-A-NOB (Anglice 50c per volume) 


A lise of your Special wants always welcome 








Ask Us Anything You Want to Know 
About Library Equipment and Supplies 


ADDRESS INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, ” “Gx fnerr" 

















Out-of-Print Books 


Catalogues jissued 


410 RIVER ST. 
y TROY, WN. Y. 


E. R. ROBINSO 
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OUTSTANDING JUVENILES 








GIRLS OF HIGHLAND HALL 


By Carrol W. Rankin 


These girls were once The Girls of Dandelion Cottage (which 
has gone through over twenty printings). In this new book 
Mrs. Rankin has at last yielded to the many requests to tell 
what befell these buoyant youngsters in boarding school. ‘They 


_ have many lively experiences.  IIlustrated, $1.75. 


MANY TRAILS By H. Mortimer Batten 


Delightful stories about wild animals, and some domestic pets. Written with a great 
sympathy for the outdoors, by one who knows the trail and the ways of woodfolk, and 
understands the ever-changing drama in the life and habits of the denizens of forest and 
stream. All of these animal characters seem such real personalities that one follows their 
fortunes with true friendly interest. | With eleven beautiful illustrations, $2.00. 


WHEN LIGHTHOUSES ARE; DARK 
By Ethel Claire Brill 


A stirring tale of young folk thrown on their own resources 
among wild Northern woods and waters. Three boys and a 
girl, who is the sister of two of them, drift in a fog on to a 
Lake Superior island, where there are only fishing shacks, sum- 
mer cabins and discontinued lighthouses. Owing to the suspen- 
sion of navigation, they are marooned there for the winter, the 
launch on which they came having broken down. Their in- 
genuity, their adventures and the makeshifts to which they are 
forced are very interesting. Illustrated, $1.75. 


HOW AND WHY STORIES By J. C. Branner 


President Branner was brought up in the Old South, as he says, “fo’ de wah.” These 
stories of the creation of the animals and man he heard himself from his old negro 
“aunts” and “uncles”; and he has set them down as he heard them, in full dialect, with 
all their humor and gentle sentiment. Reminding us of Uncle Remus, of course, they 
are obviously less “doctored.” No attempt is made to introduce a continuous fictional 
element supplied by the author, but each story, “How the Snake Lost His Legs,” “Why 
the Crawfish Goes Backward,” “How the Birds Got Their Colours,” “Why the Cat Has 
Nine Lives,” etc., stands as a unit, makes a most delightful bit for fireside reading. The 
whole furnishes unique material of the first importance to the lover or student of Ameri 
can folk-lore. Profusely illustrated, $2.25. 
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